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PREFACE 


Sh\kespe\rc tells us that some men are bom great; 
meaning, in that particular passage, born to high 
position. His statement ^^ould also apply to men 
born with great natural gifts, amounting to ^\llat we 
call genius; thus as everybody knows, ‘the poet is 
born, and not made’. But it does not follow that 
the lives of all Maharajahs and all poets are great 
lives. 

Let us try to discover then, why the seven lives 
whose story is told in this btH>k are called great 
lives, and what common faaor unites men so 
strangely different m character, circumstance, aims 
and achievements. Let us imagine these seven men 
meeting togetfier in the flesh ; would the valiant 
Salar Jung find .some common ground, on which to 
meet the genius Ramanujan? Would the valiant 
Pratnp Singh find xvords with which to apprai.se the 
Saintly Maliarshi? At first sight it would seem 
to be difficult. YeT, if we reflect a little, we sliatl 
find that on this very ground of valiance (or courage), 
the problem begins to resolve itself. For to all these 
men we may, without hesitation, attribute high 
courage in the pursuit of whate\'er t.ask each had 
set out to accomplish. Courage in the field or the 
council half, the study or the counting-house — 
there can-lie no greatness in any of these diverse 
spheres of action or thought unless the beacon-light 
of courage points the way. 

But courage in prosecuting a task is not enough : 
the task itself must has'c some greatness; it must 
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not be some ordinary piece of daily work to be gol 
through somehow, but a life-long quest to be 
followed without any tliought of self-seeking. II 
we look again at these seven men, we shall find that 
here too they stand on common ground. Consider 
Sir Pratap Singh, with his simple ideal of loyalty 
to the Emperor i«> whom he had given his word; 
Sir Jnmsetji Jeejibhoy, devoting liis vast wealth to 
schemes of universal rharUy: Maliarshi Tagore and 
Ramanujan, pilgrims in the quest for Highest 
Truth : Bliandarkar, the prince of scholars; Mahatma 
Gandhi striving by life-long example and precept 
to make Indian.s true Indians, — great men all, 
because the task they had set before them was great. 

Furthermore, in studying the life of a great man, 
wo shall notice that the consecration of his life to 
one clearly-defined end has the effect of extinguish- 
ing in its single pure flame all baser ambitions and 
desires, thus giving to Ills character n singleness 
and simplicity which marks him out from ordinary 
men. A great life, then, involves something mucli 
more than being born to high position or born with 
high gifts; it demands courage and a single-minded 
devotion to a life-long ideal. Whence it follows 
that the life of a great man must be essentially a 
solitary life. Solitude in a physical sense he may 
not at all times be able to command; but solitude 
of the inner self he m.ay — nay', he must command, if 
he is to leave any impress on his age or country. 
From this hidden armourj' he equips himself for his 
life’s task. The need for solitude is as.vital to the 
man of action as to the saint or the student. It Is no 
mere coincidence that the two great opposing figures 
in the American Civil War, President Lincoln and 
General Lee, were each shrouded In a cloak of loneli- 
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ness; nor is it mere fancy if behind the ligure ot 
Gandhi in the tnahal or mandap we percei\e the 
figure of Gandhi in his ashram. It is this strenj,'th 
to stand alone that separates the statesman from the 
politician, the scholar from the pedant, the gr.at 
commander from the mere fighter, the merLhant 
prince from the pedlar. 

Now what (it may be asked) has ail this high talk 
to do with a book that looks like an ordinary Engli<;h 
reading- book ? The answer is this: a book is (ike a 
house; it is built of words, phrases, sentences, 
paragraphs, just as a house is built of bricks and 
mortar ; the words and sentences may be good, the 
bricks and mortar may be good, but w ithout a design 
they cannot be made into a book or a house. The 
design of this book is to show Indian students how 
some of their countrymen, without much help from 
outside circumstances, lived great lives, and so 
helped to make India great. 


NOTE 

The Publishers' acknowledgments are due to 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., and the Navajivan 
Press, Ahmedabad, respectively, for permission to 
use extracts from the 'Aulobiography of ^[ahaTshi 
^evendranalh Tagore' and from "The Sfory of ^fy 
^xperitnenfs ivith Truth' bv Mahatma Gandhi. 
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SIR JAMSETJI JEEJIBHOV 

‘'Fhere may be those who, plodding along the dustv 
highway, and having to stand aside or walk in the 
gutter to allow some fine carriage to pass, say to 
themselves, as they catch a glimpse of the ot cupan i. 
/There goes a lucky fellow ; he rides while I walk 
I expect he has everything he wants— a handsome 
house, fine clothes to wear, dainty food to eat and 
nothing to worry about.’ And perhaps when the 
merchant prince, the first Sir Jamsetji Jeejtbhoy. 
took his evening drive in Bombay or Poona, sitting 
in a carriage drawn by two splendid horses, his 
liveried servants ready to spring to the ground to 
Assist him to alight when wanted to walk, or 
watching the moment to salaa m him back agmn 
when he desired to ride, th^re w'ere many wha envied 
him as one who had always had the good things 

orm. - - 

But the old man, so ready with his smile and hts 
greeting, his whole 'a’sp^ one of genial well-being 
and prosperity, had once upon a time been quitCi 
a poor boy, who by dint of intelligence, courage .and 
unceasing industry had managed to win himself a 
gre.at fortune. Those who are familiar with Bombay 
and its buildings, the J. J. School of Art, the 
Hospital, and the Mnhim Causeway which connect's 
Bombay with Salsette, can guess how much of that 
fortune wms spent; while in Poona. Khanclala and^ 
Baroda there are furthg’ evidences of the m unifice nce 
of this Parsi p hilanthrop ist. 

Jamsetji Jeej’ibhoy was the son of poor but worthy 
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parents, and was born at Navsari in Baroda on the 
J5th of July, 1783. While he was still little more 
than a boy, his father and mother both died, and 
he went to Bombay, there to live in the hous<^of his 
father-in-law, who at the conclusion of his a pprenti ce- 
ship took him into his business, which was that ot 
a merchant. 

The young JamsetJi, though only sixteen, realized 
that large profits in trade could be made if dealings 
with foreign countries could Ijc undertaken bv his 
firm; and so with his total wealth, amounting to 
about one hundred and twenty rupees, he set sail 
for China in the company of a relative, also a 
merchant. After a brief stay there, during which he 
used his eye.s and cars to their fullest cnpacjtj, he 
returned to Bombay, but the excitement of* foreign 
travel had gripiKid hlni’. Again he set out, .on 
his own' account „this.. time, ‘~boTTov\Tng thirty-live 
lhdusan{I7fup«e.s^.t<>.specula_te"witli7 .something of a 
risk fdr'a very'^ young man, but rme which fully 
jti.silfied its undertaking. 

Having made tiiree voyages to China with success, 
he embarked'upon a fourth, little dreaming of what 
was in 'Store for him. The great Napoleonic War 
was now at i^Jielght, and though the French fleet 
had been .annihilated at Trafalgar; many single 
ships and pfivateer.s managed to .sail from French 
po/ts and from colonial harbours, .such as Mauritius, 
to harass BritLsh commerce, and capture what vessels 
they could. As the French liad’ control also of Java 
and Sumatra, they were 'w-ell-placed for an attack 
upon vessels sailing to and from India. And .so it 
came about that the Brunswick, bn which Jamsetji 
JeeJibhoy had .sailed on hiS fourth voyage to China, 
was captured olT the roast of Ceylon. 
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For the young Farsi it was an exciting, if un- 
p^asani experience, and in a letter written while 
a captive on board the lirunstaick he gives a vivid 
description of the misfortunes, privations, and 
indignities wiiich he and his companions — fou^ 
Englishmen and a i\fahommedan'— emdured ; they reacM 
like a chapter out of the Arabiun lights, and remind 
us of the adventures of Sindbad the Sailor, 

When the lirunsn'ick was captured, the passengers 
asked to he put ashore at Ceylon, but this request 
was refused bv the French Captain, who said that 
he had strict orders to land no one. He, hnw^^ 
lield out a faint hope that he might release iheni/^L 
Mauritius, and with iliis small c onces sion they luid 
to be conten^,^ 

Tlie weatljer was cold, and Jamselji^ays thnt^jie' 
suffered greaily> from it and other dlscomfortsV 6 u^ 
the worst aggravajlon of dicir^unforiimate j:onditj9ir 
was the advent of a Eg ^ar crciv wf{o'^ome'’dn‘ board* 
the Brunswick to replace the officers and men who 
had the vessel before she was captured. 

Representations were made to the French Captain 
that the prisoners were hatching a plot to murder 
him, and although they wore innocent of any idea 
to harm him, and indeed were hardly J_9_a position,;; 
to do .so had they wished to, he had th em placed 
under.iarrpst and. threatened even worse treatment. 
Fortunately one of the Englishmen could speak 
French and he managed to convince the Captain that 
no^ designs were injcnded.against his life, suggc.sting- 
that'Tlieir luggage could be searched for any 
dangerous weapon. Finding his prisoners innocent 
of any evil intent, he set them at large, and after 
a miserable voyage,,, during which any hope of 
being released ebb^_away, the Brnnswfcfc ran 
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ashore in Table Baj* River at the Cape oi G<><k 1 
Hope, 

^.Again a request was made to the Captain for 
permission to land, but with no better success than 
at Ceylon. However the next day the Admiral came 
on board, and the prisoners entreated him to set 
them free or at least to give orders that their goods, 
which had been confiscsUed, should be returned to 
them. The Atlniiral informed them that they could 
have, all their personal belongings back, but that 
their 'n\ext3\_an^tse would be retained. The Captain 
then ordered them to bring up their ihiiigs, which 
were searched, and Jamsetji had to detiver up two 
’tenths of muslin, some bag?* of rice and a case of 
li^ior, which he did mo urn fully enough, for it 
lepres^ted all his precious stock^in-trade. In vain 
Mie besdu ght the Captain )o be allmvgd to keep one 
bag of rice : he only met with a* curt refusal and an 
order to take only a little trunk coni.aining his clothes. 
With this he had to be content, and after seeing his 
muslin and his rice borne away before his wisjful 
eyes, was put ashore with the rest of the unlovkv 
passengers who had set out, no doubt with high 
hopes, on the Bnoisu’icfc. 

On landing they were met by Captain Grant, who 
had been in command of the ship when she was 
ta^gn. Overjoyed to see him dnee more, they 
jKuired.oujljheir _woes into _his s ympat hetic ear, and 
he^ave them such comfort and”' con^^atiou as 
Tie could. At .aqy rate , in spite of their sorry plight 
they were verv glad to ^ rid ,pf ^the French, and 
though they were almost arShd ed at a port tar away 
from home, had lost i^cjrJy^aU their possessions, 
and had no immediate prospect of either conlmuing 
their journey or returning to the place from which 
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they had come, iliey rejoiced to think llial Ihev had 
escaped from the liriinsviick. 

Conditions on shore were far from j^ood. I’ro- 
visions were scarce and very dear; a haj; of rice was 
iinobiainahle, only half a pound a day hein” allowed 
for each man. learning dial a Danisli ship was 
about to sail for Ben^ijl, Jamsetji bei,’-ged Captain 
Grant to ask the “skipper to fjivc liitn a berth.' Mni 
the Danish Captain, st*t“lng tlie pligiit of the young 
Parsi and liis eagerness to gel hack to India, ran up 
his price to Rs. Soo for the voyage. Capiain Grant, 
indignant at such gross prfiftu-fring at the expense 
of an unlucky traveller, held out for a passage at 
Rs. 400, which he contended was a fair price. The 
Dane would not abate one anna, suiting iliat Rs. 800 
was the price fixed by the owners, and if Jam.sctji 
did not want to pay it, then the ship would sail/ 
without him. As there was no other ve.ssel going to , 
Bengal that year, Capiain Grapi pdvi?fd Jam.setji 
and his companions in distres.s loilostiAvitli the olTcr 
and eventuaily Jamsetji had to agree to give n bill 
of exchange on himself payable at Calcutta. On 
September Ihe 21st they sailed 'away from False Bay 
with one hundred pounds of rice and Iialf a hag 
.smuggled in by Jamsetji. It. .was as. web tliey Iiad 
this provision and It speaks well for the organizing 
powers of tIi‘(“Tyotirig “Parsi. for rice w.is mure 
preci6tis,'tlian gold owing to its .scarcity. Without 
this private store they would have run a grave 
danger of actual star%’aiion, for the Danish Captain 
seemed to consider tlial having got their .security for 
the po-ssage money he w'as under no obligation to 
feed them. A biscuit in the morning, just one each, 
with a mouthful of boiled rice in the ei'cning was all 
the food he provided them. Their berths would have 
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disgraced a country craft, and one pot of water was 
made to suffice for nine men. botli for drinking and 
cooking. Any hope of obtaining any water for 
washing died the first day of the voyage. 

In looking back upon that terrible passage, 
Jamsetji remarked that words failed to expre.ss what 
he endured. However, it came to an end at last, for 
on December 5th the much tried voyaggrs, landed at ,, , 
Calcutta, and after a brief stay there to _recuper.ate 
from his hardships. Jamsetji returned to Bombay. 

It speaks well for hts pluck and courage that he 
undertook yet another voyage to China, this time 
without unpleasant adventures. Upon his return in 
1807 he settled finally in Bombay, being then only 
about twentv-four years old, but wise in experience. 

In n short time he was able to establish a large firm, 
the business of which grew so rapidlv that in ten 
years Jamsetji Jecjibhoy found himself a rich man. 
He might then have suiid to himself, ‘I have now 
heaps of money. 1 am only thirty-four years old. It 
is time however that I enjoyed myself. I will travel 
to foreign countries, see new sights, hear new sounds, 
buy mvself the treasures of the world, in short reward 
myself for my incessant W'ork and s elf-den ial.' 

No one could have blamed him if he had i.„ 

upon a life of l eisur ed luxury, but it Avould have 
brought him no ^ting^'hoppiness, or at any rate 
nothing, .like .the gTow of-satisfaction''which he 
obtained as the reward of. virtue .and unselfishness. 

What he really did was to take a walk round 
Bomba}’. There he saw on the one hand rich 
citizens b owli ng along in fine carriages, and big 
ships coming and going, laden with valuable 
cargoes, many of them carrying the merchandise of 
his own prosperous firm; on the other hand he saw 
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that the streets were crowded witli the sick, the sad 
and tlie needy. He had known what it was to be 
poor. He was now wealthy, with a mind to use his 
wealth for the good of suffering luimanity. He did 
not want to pile it up in useless heaps, but to spend 
it, and spend it on good and useful objects. 

In Bombay lie liad become ricli, and lie wanted to 
-do something to benefit and embellish the city of his 
adoption. And so, b^use tlie sick h.ave the first 
claim on our sympathies, he gave Bnnibav a 
splendid hospital; and then, since to create beautiful 
I'things is one of the highest forms of education, he 
]■ ]• •‘^'■Hool of Art, wlicre Indian Art 
students and others might receive training at fees 
\yitjtin_ the reach of all who wjshe^to .study Art. 
Tile scTiooI has produced some accfimplisned Indian 
nainier.s and .sculptors, and has we)! fullllletl the 
hopes of its founder. 

jr ’The.s^ two roonumenii- of his benevo lence by no 
means cxiiausted it. The more he gave, the more 
was given to him. Kveryilung lie touched turned 
to gold. It wa.s as if.Forlunc had selected him a.s the 
recipient__of Jief ' bounty "so that he might di.stributc 
it with .wi.se liberality. IiT’realiiy lie arnas sed his, 
great wealth by intelligence and industry. AL-limes 
jif seemed as_jMiis t^ent fo^ypmmejce^ amouniedj 
|almos^.'t<jygenjiis..,.^He foresiiw tnide'cl eveioh ments.; 
land ap4ir^?"d^hierchandis^widi the,sanie, masterh^ 
j skill as a great rommandyj^'’^u^and Tnr/icslmit' a 
r.Tmpatgn, or an. artist conclaves and b rings int o- 
• being a work of art. ' He Imd J«-gift, and he trained 
land exercised it, using ils'*re\\?ifds'in’ tlie service of,' 
his fellow-men. 

He was always \ TOnde1in g and planning what he 
could do to make things better or people happier. If 
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roads were narrow he widened them, if wells were 
shallow he deepened them; there was no ruer wide 
.enough to prevent him bridging it so that those 
;;^on either hank might cross. Before the .Muhim 
Catisew av connected Borabav with Salsette, great 
calamities occurred involving grave loss of life. In 
1841, when the monsoon was at its height fifteen 
to twenty boats ca psize d and many people were 
"drowned. The actual cost of the Causeway was borne 
by the wife of the Parsi philanthropist, but it was a 
symbol of ,She, bring ;wi£h him, -could 

not fail to be infected 6y fii‘s dwita^Ie enthusiasm. 

One of the most charming . features of his 
munificence was the, br^ad-m|nde^_iyay_in..\Yhidi it 
emblgc^d a'l l_n^ds. He.gave with, equal liberality 
10 cfiarTties for the benefit of every caste and creed 
and did not confine his gifts to India. In 1842 
^ Qt teen Victoria c onferred up on him the honour of 
knighthood, native of India to 

receive this** STstihet ion. The Parsi community, 
delighted at this recognition of his worth, presented 
diirn with an a ddress of congratulation, and Sir 
George Anderson, the G^v.ech (gr oL.Bil’rt.bay, gs^ie 
decorated him with the pat^xii^^g^knighihood, said - 
‘You, by your deeds of p rinc ely munificence to 
alleviate the pains of sufferigg^ l^umart itjfx/.~fiave 
attained this honour, and havg.. b ecom e enrolled^ 
amongst the illustrious of the land.’ 

The following year Sir Jamsetji Jeejibhoy received 
from the hands of Sir George Arthur, .Governor of 
Bombay, a medal from the British Government 
which bore the inscription: — 

‘Sir Jamsetji Jeejibhoy, knight, from the British 
Government, i n lionmir of his munificence and his 
p atriot ism.’ 
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On this occasion the Governor was moved to say, 
‘I learned, after very careful inquiries, that die sum; 
you have publicly given, which were mostly 
expended in uesful works for the general benelil 
of the country, amounted to the amazing sum ol 
upwards of Rs. 9,00,000, or more than ^60,000 
st£2riing. indeed might Her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment dgMgnate such liberality as acts of munificence 
and deeds of patriotism.’ 

Tliere is a^ story of n rich man who, upon being 
held, iip by highwaymen with a challenge of ‘Your 
money or your lite,’ cried out in terror as lie clutched 
hLs bags of gold, 'You can have my life, but leave 
me my money.’ Sir Jamseiji Jeejibhoy might have 
said in similar circumstances ‘You can have my 
money, but leave me my life in which to earn some 
more because I have still so much to do.’ And he 
had, for ahhouglj^jh«e-were already so many 
evidences of his wi.des^ead charity, he was for ever 
finding a new outlet for his generosity. It is written 
of him that ‘When the bones of thousands of heroic 
men — Europeans and Sepoy.s — were ^whltenyig in the 
snows of Kabul, when famine d ecimd{ ed^_.the ''li'iyh- 
lands of Scotland, when a mysterious dispcmsatidm 
of Providence deprived the poor Irishmen of tlieir 
daily food, when the widows and the orplians of the 
brave men, who died for the right at ’Alma and 
^I nlcerm an, stretidiey’Yor^ thcir^luands^fpr.aKT^opy 
eyynced a more'^ ^i^TPuy svni Da^t'ftv/ none 'showed 
more 4 n^n{y in giving bread to the hungry and 
binding up the wounds of the .brokenthcarled, than 
th'R~~b effcvole nt Parsi knight.’ ‘ - j' 

There are many people who are rea^* and willing 
'to give to any cbaritabJe. object the scope of which 
they can understand because it is near at hand. 
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There are others who, fired by a description of the 
^fh^ring or need oCt^^dvrellers in a far-off land, 
and mtent upon the' of the thousands abroad 

'nus5 the needs of the millions at home. There is an 
English proverb which says, ‘If everyone swept their 
own doorstep the village would be clean.* Sir 
jamseiji had this proverb well at heart, for he first 
swept his own doorstep by giving when and where 
he could in his own country, and then he bustled 
awavi full of energy and loving kindness, to see 
jwhat he could do in the land of the stranger. 

_ ^ when prance was suffering under 

Unprecedented' i nund ations, the effect of floods 
co nseouent on heavy rains. Sir Jamsetji was among 
iFe hrst to j^vard his donation ^f ,^S 0 Q for 
relief of the sufferers. The Seine” 

when writing to acknowledge this kindness saidv 
‘Such generous proofs of sympathy c KTl f orth tfie 
entire gratitude of the French nation,, . . . .’ Jt 
certainly must have been very fieanening to the 
organizers of the relief fund to find that someone in 
far-off India realized and desired to alleviate the dis- 
tress into which a lafge^^i^y of French people were 
plunged. Nothing drfas p eople together.so well as i 
’arTexpr essed sym paTh y. Angry”' feelings, jealousy, j 
eVerrsdffo\v~itseir melts before the genial glow of a ' 
generous^action^^One may claim that Sir jamsetji 
Jeejibhoy did as much'‘'‘to”'^co‘ufage 'tRe enten te 
between Ffan’ce^'nil 'th‘eT3ritish Empire by his ready 
help to the former country, in-a -moment of disaster 
as years of patient legislation or skilful diplomacy .7 
“Tears"before,'"he 'had suffered ' much when the 
Brimsui/cfc was captured by the French privateer, 
and his scanty stock of merchandise had been taken- 
from him but he remembered it by sending aid to ‘ 
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i' ranee in her need and provided an example to 
iUiistratti the maxim of ‘returning good for evil,’ 
lliotigii no doubt the wise old man tlioiight to 
himself, 'I was onlv the victim of war. 'I'lie French 
Captain liad to obey his orders. He was led to 
believe I had designs upon liis life. When he found 
out that I was innocent of any ii! intent lie treated 
mo as well as he knew how.’ 

.^One njay be .sure that Sir Jam.setji put the mo.st 
kindly oonstnirtion upon llu* actions of everyliody. 
He was made like thnl, warm-hearted, forgiving 
and u nstispl^- jous. Thes»* wen- the (iiialilies nf ^ ^lis 
greatness. 

One cannot leave him wiihout some reference's to 
his wife, wlio in lier feminme way was his counter- 
part in generosity.-— ^Vlicn the cost of tlie Maliim 
Cntiscway was c/impiifcd at Rs. 67,000 .she 'vlllingj^I 
offered to^c{efray_^the whole cost out of her' private 
nieans, and the prof^ became of sucli deep and 
absorbing interest “to her that pvh^n.it , Was found ^ 
that the original sum wmil d' noth ing Ijkb compfete* 
the work, .she s;ild, ‘TeJI me what mbre’Is wanted.’ 
[.earning that a large .amount was required im- 
mediately, she increased her gift'to n lakli of rupees. 
.She tlien hoped that lhcCaus<!way might he rintshed 
witliout further delay; but the scheme simply 
devoured money,, an additional sum 

of Rs. 10,000, eyenjually adding to this oiliers of 
Rs. 10,000. Rs. G.ooo and Rs, 4.000, bringing up 
the lota) amount of her contribution to Rs. 1,30.000, 
surelv tlie largest amount ever provided by any 
woman out of her pm'ate_purse, for any single 
object. But I.adv Jam.setji rould not Iicar to think 
that without a‘Cau.seway, boats would continue to 
capsize and hapless ptissengers be drowned. When 
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the surg e of the monsoon beat upon the shore, and 
the wind shook the very walls of the great houses in 
_^omba}', she would think of the perilous passage, 
'ttre cockle shells of boats, the passengers HuJ^ea 
together, and the gallant boatmen puljing for dear 
^life against the great waves, dmen in by the winds 
‘'pf the Soufli-West monsoon. 

So there the Can.seway stands wmplete^.wiih its 
handsome approach, solid embantjmenT'^'and 
h.austible convenience to rich'”an 3 "^oor alike, a 
practical memona) to a woman's compassion. Like 
her husband, I.ady Jamseiji alwaysTooketTitpon her 
wealth as a means of help ing those less fortunate 
than herself and oficnAj^ea the claim that the 
'poorer members of the community had upon those 
i>f its number who were wealthy. She too, began 
U\ith her ‘own doorstep’ and what a big broom she 
used, and what n. big. step wasT^ers if we consider 
file Mahim Causenay, which evenrually cost her 
Rs. 1,57,000 to complete. If everyone who walked 
^pon it d edicated to her a moment of gratitude there 
would be thousands of hours of thanks offereH up to 
h^ memory : but she would have been amply 
repal 3 ~for all she did by the knowledge that travel- 
lers from Bombav to Salselte might make the joiir- 
nev without fear. 

Long years have elapsed since this gracious 
generous pair passed away, rich in honours and the 
love and thanks of countless people of ail castes, 
^creeds nnd countries that they had benefited. In 
1858 Sir Jamsetji Jeejibhoy was raised to a Barilixet* 
^age, by which the ennoblement of his family was 
^’ensured through liis'h6irs"inale for ever and ever. 
But rank and wealth were not their only or even their 
chief h erita ge. Those of bis name who came after 
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him liad inherited his boundless charity, that desire 
to sliare what ho had of riclies with tliosc that had 
less or none, tlint wish to improve and beautify not 
only buildings but the minds of men by giving them 
the means to study and places to study in. At 
Poona the Deccan College bears on its foundation- 
stone the name of Sir Jnmsetji Jeejiblioy, wlio, when 
the scliemo of building the Collide was put forward, 
at once offered to in;ur J»aJf the cost if Government 
would do the rest. The Deccan College is associated 
with some great names, ntimliering amongst its 
Principals, distinguished men of letters such as .Sir 
lidwin Arnold, Dr. W«mJsworth and Mr. P. VV. 
Bain, while Sir R. G. Bhanjlarkar, one of India's 
greatest scholars, was wont to say that he owed 
much to its influence. '• 

So far-reaching arc the effects of wise generosity, 
that when generations have passed away, the good 
that Sir jamsetji Jeejibhoy achieved by tlic distribu- 
tion of bis .self-won wealth will increase rallior than 
diminish, for lie aimed at providing .solid and lasting 
advantages for humanity. Hospitals, colleges, 
sciiools, mads and the like are the materials of 
progress, without which mankind would suffer and 
stagnate. 

In 185(5, a public meeting was held in Bombay, to 
vote a statue to tins prince of merchants and most 
charitable of men. The statue when completed was 
placed in the Totvn Hall of Bombay and .stands 
as a perpetual reminder to that great city of tlie 
benefits slie owes to the distinguished family of 
Jcejibiioy. 

At Navsari where he was born, there are other 
memorials of a charitable and lasting nature wiiich 
may conjure up a^vjsion of a poor hoy who left Ids 
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birthplace to seek a fortune, and who gaining one 
was not rendered greedy or proud, but with a 
beautiful gratitude and humility sought to share his 
possessions with those who had not been so 
fortunate. 

In 1859 he died at the age of ^venty*stx, fi dl of 
‘y ears and hono urs, a noble example to his genera^ 
^ion and his race. 



SIR SALAR JUNG 


There is a Western proverb whiclt runs, ‘A good 
master makes a- gotnl st*rvant.’ If the saying Avcrc 
reversed thus, 'A good servant makes a good master,’ 
one migiit apply it to Sir Salar Jung who, from iS5.^ 
to 1883, in his rap;icity as Prime Ministi-r to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, contrived by liis wisdom, 
fidelity, and tact to guide tlie affairs of a tnmbletl 
and almost bankrupt State into one wliicli at the 
present lime is tlie most important and the richest 
in India. 

Sir Salar Jung was born at Hyderabad in iSat), 
He was a member of an old and noble family which' 
Originally belonged to Arabia, but emigrated to 
India and settled at Hyderabad. Some of his 
ancestors were in the service of the Sultan of 
Bijapuf, and a gallant ofTice^ of his name rut 
through the Emperor Akbar’s forces to the relief 
of the heroic Chand Bibi during her defence of 
Alimednagar.' 

Hi.s great grandfather Mir Alam was the Nizam's 
Prime Minister at the time of the war with .Tippu 
Sultan; his grandfather was joint Minister with the 
celebrated Chandu Lai, while his uncle succeeded 
Chandu I-al, when the latter resigned office. 

Salar Jung therefore had a family claim upon tiie 
office, and had grown up In an atmosphere of 
ministerial affairs, although his early education and 
training can scarcely be described as having been 
such as to fit him for the high position he eventually 
held. 
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Indeed, lie had no regular educaiion at all for the 
first twelve or thirteen. ^'ears of hjg Jif^except a little 
'desidtory teaching under'tlie s uperintend ence of liis 
grandmother. The family fortunes were financially 
involved, for ISaiar Jung’s grandfatlier had got into 
debt to the extent of nearly twenty-five lalchs of 
rupees, and although the reigning Prince of the 
time paid off these debLs, he took the family jagirs 
by way of security. 

Although Salar Jung’s grandfather seems to have 
been improvident in regard to money matters, he 
was much beloved by his family and was a man of 
tender and sympathetic disposition. It is told of 
him that, like the Emperor Babur, who gave his life 
for his son Humayun, the old Minister of Hyderabad 
made the same sacrifice for his little grandson, whom 
he loved tenderly. For Salar Jung was a very 
delicate child, and when four years old almost died 
from a severe attack of typhoid fever. It was then 
that his grandfather performed the ceremony wliiclt 
is known amongst ^iuss.'llmans as Tasad auk, that 
is, he prayed that any evil which was about to befall 
the boy', might be transferred to himself. The cliild 
recovered, but very soon afterwards his grandfather 
died. As Salar Jung had no father, he was put 
under the guardianship of his uncle, who had 
succeeded to the post of Prime Minister to tlie 
Nizam. Having no children of his own, this uncle 
bestowed all hi.s affection on the fatherless boy, and 
bis education in some sort of a way began. He was 
taught a little Persian and some Arabic as well as to 
write elegantly, to .fence, and to ride. All the nobles 
of the Nizam’s court were expert horsemen, and the 
pastime became an absolute passion with Salar Jung. 
He was ready to ride anything at any lime. 
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His most spirited and unusual mount was a captive 
giraffe, which he would bestride to the amazoneht 
and alarm of his attendants. He was quite fearless, 
and so reckless that many a time”he"only escaped 
deatff*T5y“a''harTowTiiafgi^'“’ 

To the smattering of'Persian and Arabic which 
he acquire^i Ke added of his own free will a 
rudim entary knowledge of English, which later 
he developed with practice and experience until he 
could use it with the same fluency as his own 
mother-tongue. 

But the financial genius of the family. Clinlottuhtit£-r 
though his grandfather liatTbwn’ in his own affairs) 
\vas wprking wUhin the boy^ and seemg"’liis early 
aptitude for business, Tds*wise old grandmother 
hanHed over to him the accounts of a small jagir 
which had been restored to the family by the Nizam. 
This small trust Salar Jung managed so admirablv 
that at the age of nineteen, his uncle, then ^Iinister 
to the Nizam, appointed him Talukdar of some 
districts which had previously been under the 
management of an Englishman. This was splendid 
experience for him, since the Deputy who worked 
under Siilar Jung was a man of ripe experience, and 
able to guide him through the early and difficult 
stages of his new appointment. Salar Jung settled 
down to administrative work, with the same easy 
facility as he had ridden the , gir^affe. There was 
about him an enterprising and mettlesome courage, 
which, allicd^fo a cool and practical brain, made. up, j 
even at'an early age, a v-ery unusual personality.] 
And he was to need all these qualities shortly. In 
1848 the confiscated estates and jagirs were restored 
bv His Highness Nasiru-d-Daula to Nawab Seraj-ul- 
Vlulk as head of the family. Salar Jung was at once 
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placed in charge of them, and when ihe Nawali died 
five years later lie inherited everytiiing. 

The Nawab, a very shrewd man of business, soon 
saw tliat his nephew had an unusual talent for 
finance, while Salar Jung although personally 
attached to his uncle, who had taken the place of a 
parent, disliked his methods of administration. To 
him they seemed illegal and unsafe, and not worthy 
of an important State. Under them the Government 
was nearly bankrupt, existing on credit to wealthy 
[Arabs and Pnthans, wlit. in return for loans were 
^assigned districts as a s»*curity for reiiayment. 

In 1833 the Nawab died, and Salar Jung was 
immediately created Minister. He was not parti- 
cularly elaiyd that such an honour should fall to 
him at the Varlv age of twenty-four. He knew tiie 
confusion in which the State was involved, and in 
writing to a friend satdj. should have been quite, 
content to remain in unmofesled possession of mvj 
uncle’s jagirs, were it possible, without the care.sj 
which such an oiBce would impose upon me, j 
especially in the present critical state of adairs here, • 
but I was advised by my friends, that if I declined 
the office, myself and family would be utterly 
ruined’; and he concludes; ‘1 shall, nevertheless do 
my best, with God’s help, to restore' some order in 
the affairs of thus country, and endeavour to' 
extricate (he Government from Us e mbarr assments.* 

And this he did. The condition of affairs in 
Hyderabad when he became Minister was deplorable. 
,Xhe administration of the revenue was nothing more 
than a 'fiiccy*. The Trea.sury was empty, and the 
Jagirdars who had owned the districts of Berar, the 
Raichur Doab, and Maldrug had been called upon 
to -surrender them to the East India Company, and 
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had preferred claims of compensation against the 
State. The N'izam’s own jewels were mortgaged, 
and the State debt amounted to about three crores of 
rupees. Salar Jung had a situation to handle which 
presented far rnorgTlifficnities'thafrTnfr^rjoiagmed 
bw-^trjone' not in full jjas^ ession o {..th& facts'." But 
even measured by 'OTitten testimony, he achieved 
order out of chaos in the moil“masrerly manner. It 
wanted something more than patience and experience 
TO disentangle the affairs of Hyderabad at this time. 
It had been the custom to leave everything of a 
financial nature to the Minister. He was suprem e^ 
and his power was his dan^ei^niess. as in the case 
of-Salnr Jung, he'Ws“a man of unique business 
ability. None of his predecessors had possessed his 
powers either of judgment or courage; they had also 
not possessed his scrupulous honesty and integrity. 

i These latter qualities were something particularlv 
his own, and in the immediate grave crisis that was 
facing him, they saved the State of Hyderabad from 
disgrace and ruin. For the tragedy of the Mutiny 
was approaching. All Northern India sprang 
suddenly into a blaze. Central India and the DeCcan 
were only waiting for the revolt of Hyderabad. 
The situation was so critical that the Governor of 
Bombay telegraphed to Colonel Pavidson, the 
Resident of Hyderabad, ‘If the Nizam goes, all is 
lost.’ 

No one knew this better than Salar Jung. In the 
midst of the crisis the Nizam died. On his deathbed 
I he desired Salar Junj^^ bring his son to him, and 
•^v.uth_his_ las^breaJh enj oine d fidelity to the British 
'Government upon the Minister and upon the young 
Prince. To Salar Jung this was the sign for which 
he was waiting. No time was lost in proclaiming the 
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son Afsulu-d-Dau!a as Nizam. The Resident, even 
as he returned from the installation ceremony, found 
a telegram 'waiting for liini from .t*’? Covernor- 
, General. It was of the most serious import. Delhi 
had fallen. He sent at once for Salar Jung and told 
him the contents of the telegram. ‘That is no news 
to me,’ said the Minister gravely. ‘It has been 
known in the city for three days.’ ‘And yci 
Hyderabad still stands firm,’ cried the Resident, 
utterly at a loss to understand how this could be. 
'Nothing will prevent me from carrying out the last 
wishes of His Highness, the late Nizam.’ replied 
Salar Jung firmly; and although Hyderabad was 
ii mass of disalTection. and the Minister had need of 
all his strenglirahd all his influence with the people, 
he managed to ludd the’ stUiation in hand. So' 
important was tliis action of the Minister, that many 
years afterwards Major-General Hill who held the 
chief military command in His Highness’s Domi- 
nions, wrote: — 'It is but just to this distinguished 
man that the people of England should be informed 
how entirely the stal^ly'^ of HritLsh rule in South . 
India was owing to the wise and energetic measures 
adopted at this crisis by Salar Jung.’ 

To Salar Jung himself, ^_the condition .of afTairsr 
has well been described as a ‘irjal, tlie tension^ 
and force of which can never be understood by a 
European.' 

For the newly installed Nizam, the situation must* 
have been just as trying, if not more so. Although | 
lie trusted Salar Jung implicitly, and respected ; 
his dead father’s wiidies .with . every mark of 
filial obedience, the 'strain- was very heavy. 1 
Throughout the weary months of the Mutiny, he 
and his Minister, although threatened and hams^d. 
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held by their agreement to the Bntibh alliance. 
Salar Jung was always expecting to be assassinated, 
but life was less dear to him than honour, and he 
held on upon an almost impossibly difficult path 
which subsequent events proved to have been tlie 
only one to lead to the prosperity of Hyderabad 
State. Courteous and friendly towards all Engiislt- 
men with^i,Yhom he came in contact, Salar Jung's 
whole conscience was b dun’d u p in the s^yiee- of the 
Nizanj. Later we shall see what . inSigoit'es and. 
slights he suffered without flinching in his fidelity] 
to his inherited trust, and how far any thought od 
self-advancement was from h»s noble mind. t 

His wise and sane conduct through the dark da3’S 
of the struggle received most grateful recognition 
from the British Government, while an Indian of 
high authority wrote, ‘His services were simply* 
priceless.’ At die same time (he .N’lzani was ivarmh^ 
congratulated for his unswerving ioj’alty to his 
ngreements during a period of great trial. { 

The Iti-storj' of modern Hyderabad real})- begins 
with the ministership gf ^alar iung_.. Preytaiis to 
the Mutiny, he had ahead ^rpani^ d useful reforms, 
particularly in the Revenue Department. As Premier 
or Chief Jlinister he had certain Ministers in charge 
of departments under him. But (as someone writ- 
ing of him at the present day says) ‘The whole 
machine ran by the strength of Salar Jung: the: 
designajipn of, the definition of .tlig^ pq.ivg.i:s ofj his, 
colleagues or subordinates maUe^^ little 'f 
It is not everyone who can bend the bow of Ulysses - 
or wear the mantle of Elijaji. A Prime Minister 
of but ordinary ability and strength must needs ^ 
seek support from his colleagues rather than lend 
support to them.’ . ' 
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Possibly ijalar Junjj ft*U abla l«i ‘lend support’ to 
everyone, for lie was both strong and able. Ce this 
as it may, his colleagues rescnli-d his immense 
capability and the power it gave iiim, and, as weaker 
people will, sought to de.Mroy his influence and 
plotted to remove him from office. With underhand 
guile, they managed to persuade the Nizam that 
Salar Jung-'w^as unpopular with the Resident, but 
this plot \i ynir against them, for upon His Higbne.ss 
offering to supersede hi:i ^Cbie^ _ y ini^liir., the 
Re.sident, Colonel Davidson, pnile.sied most vigor- 
ously. The Nizam was astonished. He had been 
made to believe that Colonel DavUlson wished for 
jthe removal of Salar Jung, but the Resident soon 
un. m asked the conspiracv. The Nizam was only tooi 
ready to believe good of Salar Jung, for a great bond 
united this faithful servant and bis royal master.! 
They had stood together througli .sad and d oubtfttl 
times, and the idea of .separation was n.s painful to 
the Prince as to the Minister. Joyfully the Nizam 
rjiCtiivcd Salar Jung back_into Jik confidence, and as 
a mark of complete re concilia tion, loaded him with 
most valuable pre.scnt.s. 

It Is interesting to note that during the e.st rany : 
mertL between the Nizam and his Minister the ladies 
of the harem used their influence t o retain the 
scrvice.s of Salar Jung as Minister. He was 
uniformly kind and generous to the female relatives 
of botii his late and his present Prince, and tlie idea 
of his di.smissal laisetLa ^storm . of protest amongst 
the royal ladie.s. What would they do without him, 
he who had restj^cd _the fallen fortunes _of Uieir 
house? 

They pointed out to His Highness that since Salar 
Jung had been in office their pensions and al lowan ces 
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/lad been paid with unfadin g- regularity, and actually 
threateneft rebellion if he were not immediately 
re-instawd. 

"“Birt all this i ntrig ue roun d about his, person was 
very ^ttirbmg and distressing to the man who had. 
the welfare of tlu^ country' at heart. Affairs were byl 
no means^^ tfa'igftteji & cl ou t Iti ~H\'dembad ; they^’ere ! 
just beginning em erge from a&^lute cliaos. 
he took his hand from the wheel of the ship of] 
State, it would most certainly jun upon the rocks-j 
So he continued his almost auUKtatic policy, and 
his enemies continued to plot lor hig'feriibval from 
office. 

y-\Vith the cunning of dishonest men, they once 
more managed to brew ^rovible Ijetween Salar Jung 
and the Nizam, an3~to‘^ggVirrm%_the situation an 
avowed enemy and rivaTof the former was appointed 
to. transact business between the-Mygi^ter atjd the 
Nizam. One may imagine how’ he i mpro\Ttv the 
occasio n, and what talcs against Salar Jvmg reached 
tlm’roy'al ears. The Nizam bad really no mean.s of 
judging what truth there was in these tales. He 
was much attached to Sal.nr Jung, but the new ^'akiJ 
certainly brought very excellent reasons iigainst 
fS'ltmuedJru.'it in the Jlinister. As a matter of fact. 
Salar Jung had no intention of \yorking throiigh such 
<m intermediary, and after requesting the Nizam 
wulKniit~success to dismiss the Vakil, he promptly 
resigned his appointment. It was at this junrtiire. 
that the Resident of Hyderabad, the distinguished 
.Sir George Yule, interfere d. He knew well what 
a calamity Salar June's removal would be to the 
State", '"iind after watting for a time to give tlie N'lzam 
the opportunity of r elentin g, wrote to ask for an 
ap poinfm ent with His Highness, The interview 
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look place and is described in Sir George Yule’s own 
words as follows : 

'I proceeded to Ilis Highness’s residence in tiu 
usua l way. The assembled crowds were as quiet anc 
orderly as I have always seen them. I was received 
by both Ministers (who had attended without being 
summoned) and the Ainir-i-Ivabir, and led by them 
into the entrance of a small inner court, wliere they 
%YitIidrew, and I walked on to the audience room 
which His Highness entered from a side door as I 
ascended the steps, leaving my slippers on them, 
and meeting in the centre we embraced and sat 
down, he on a thin qu^ilt and I on a clean white cloth 
by his side. . . The^attendants then all left tlie 
room, and remained at the opposite side of the .small 
court in front of us, where they could hear nothing.’ 

Sir George Yule then began by saying that be 
had been working for four years io the be.st of bis 
power for the benefit of HLs Highness’s country and 
that Her Majesty Queen Victoria had entrusted His 
Highness with the performance of the ceremony of 
in vestin g himself, Sir George Yule, and the Minister 
w'ItTi Hie Star ,In<|ia-.,^.-Here the Nizam got 
imprilient and 'liro^jn. with expre ss k)ns_of dissatis- 
fa ction with his Minister. SirTieorge Yiile~nien 
expressed his high opinion of Salar Jung’s .services 
to the State, but the Nizam w'as' ver}' ojtended with 
his Minister for resigning, and said he was too proud 
and always want«i his_f>\yn„way and that if he didn’t 
get it then lie~~th rewj tn,his appointment. And as 
be talked, be began to recov-er his good hiimpuy, 
laughing a little at Iiks own remarks and pok'lrig fun' 
at Salar Jung for being .so pleased with himself and 
bis own reforms. *And vet,’ cried (he Nizam, ‘see 
how well I ha%'p managed my own affairs. It is my 
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duty, not that of the Minister, to rule my country, 
and I can do _ it perfff:.tly jvell.ivilhQyxjiiiii-’ But 
Sir George Vule would not agree that H)derabad 
could do without Salar Jung, and pointed out that 
the appoinfmenl as Vafcii, of an ofRcial knoivn (o be 
an enemy of the Ministe^ wa&a^ direct slight upon 
Salar Jung. The Nizam was w^n over 

at once, but as Sir George Y ule enlarge d upon 
Salar Jung’s services in all departments to tTie State, 
he relen ted sufficiently to say that he would think 
the matter over, and then, stfecUBlb’ changing the 
subject, said to his visitor, ‘I hear that you are 
going into Council. Why do you gO'i’ You know 
the affairs of this State now, but you would know 
them much better ten or twelve years hence.’ 

At last, after most patsistcnt efTorls upon the part 
of the Resident, with repeated complaints by the 
Nizam that Salar Jung was ‘too proud', and His 
Highness could not stan d, that, peace was made, 
mainly fay the generous ijction ,-of Satitr Jung m 
writing to the Nizam in' me “s pirii of submission 
required by. his royal master before he would 
accord forgiveness, or restore the Minister to his 
‘Accustomed honours. 

What it cost Salar Jung to write that letter we do 
not know, but we may assume it would never have 
been penned, if he had not had the welfare of the 
State like a weight upon his heart. With him it was 
/always a KisjnutitQ'Jtrst, Iiimself aft^wards. 

^He did not'1ove^o%ver for power’s sake, nor wealth, 
for be had a sufficiency, and his tasle.s were simple, 
his personal desires limited. But he knew that he. J 
and he alone, could raise the State of Hyderabad/ 
to its full power, and anything less seemed to him/ 
th^failure.of his -Jife’s-missioji. 
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After his reconciliation with tlit* Nizam, there was 
no further unpleasantness, and Salar Jung remained 
in his master’s ronyjlete confidence until tlie death 
of the latter, 

In i86S a dastard ly attempt was made to 
assassinate tlie Xlinfsier. He was proceeding in a 
£edan chair to the Ramzan Id durbar at tlie 
Nizam’s palace, when suddenly a man sprang out 

of the crowd and fired two pistol shots m cipse 

sjiccess ion. The first shot mortally wounded ope of 
SalaT^ung's attendapts, the s<jcon.d"gfazei3 hfs lAvn 
tiirban/'^iinrec^^’itfMtc vt Kiodvvorfe or liTs citair, and 
wounded another attendant. Tiie assassin was at 
once surroun.ded, Ity an iofuciaied mob, and would 
Imve been h'^p to pieces had not Sir Salar Jung 
saved him from the fury of the people, and persuaded 
them to take him prisoner and confine him in his 
palace, 

With pf ai.sc worthv calm, the Minister^^pdnue^ 
upon his way to the Durbar, and *wojjjd^Tiaye‘ 
made_JittJc;_of the attempt upon his,ljfe. IJtit tlie;< 
Nizam find heard of it, and wttli umeignecL.joy and 
relief congratulated Salar Jung upon his lucky 
escape. 

I Something of the merciful nature of*tlte Minister 
as demonstjaied by the fact tha^i^,tju;.'d to fT^^tlij- 
iJeatJi s^tence passed upon his a ssail ant / 

1(1 tlint of imprisonment, but the Nizam was 
deteTmuKHl that the man should pay the full penalty 
of such a crime and he was beheaded. 

•In i86o» the Nizam Afsulu-d-Daula died, leaving 
an infant .son to succeed him. After considering the 
position carefully, the Government of India came to 
the conclusion that there was no person in the State 
of Hyderabad more fitted to art as R ege nt than Salar 
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Jung, and he was appointed to act as such c onium tlv 
\vith Nawab Shamsu-l-Cmara. The Regents wo r^^^ d, 
^armo niousJy together, and under the new re|1m^ 
SalaT^ung found himself for the first time in h^'Tife 
free to leave Hyderabad. The late Nizam had been 
very conservative in his ideas, and one of them had 
been that his Minister should never lea\e the capital. 
It was a great pleasure to Salar Jung to visit other 
parts of the Stat«^\^ich he had never seen, and he 
also managed ta_include a visit to Bombay. He 
went thus by road, stopping at interesting gla£es, 
on the route. Bombay he found extremely’ pleasant, 
for the Governor did power to 

render the visit of his <lji«ingu’i 35 ed guest pieasur- 
Xible. Later on he went lo Calcutta where he was 
emertained^byMh^Viceroy. In 1871 he was invested 
wTtHlhe i hsTpm a orV Knight Grand Commander of 
Star of India by the Resident at Hyderabad, 
niereafier being known as Sir Salar Jung 1 . Tlie 
numera l attached to his nam^ is jLpglJ^P^ 
proof of his greatness. The'^c^eaing Heads of 
his House are numbered as tKe"‘successors in a 
dynasty. 

In November 1875 Sir Salar Jung made another 
visit to Bombay, this time accompanied by iTffeputa-, 
tion of nobles, to reprewnt the young Nizam at the 
reception to the Prince of Wales, afterwards King 
Edward VII. It had been intended that His 
Highness should visit Bombay', but his health would 
not permit of the journey, and the idea had to he 
abandoned. Sir Salar Jung throughout the visit 
acted a.s representative of the Nizam, and received 
from the Prince of Wales most valuable and 
beautiful presents both for the Nizam and for 
himself. 
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jf/'iii April 187O Sir Salar Jung mailed for Europe, 
where, after visiting Italy and Ijaving audience at 
Rome, with the King and 
to Paris, reacliing 
Iionuur of being ore^*nte q 
Victoria, and some splen 
given in his honour by' T^yalty and rne'fhhef.s of the 
Injobjhly. The University of Oxff*rd conferred upon 
^him the degree of an Honora ry D.C.L., and the 
Corporation of London presented him with the 
I'reedom of llie City. He returned to India in August 
1876, having mo.st thoroughly appreciated liis first 
visit to the West. 

In 1882 the Minister went 10 Simla to discuss .some 
matters of Stale with the X'ieeroy, and to arrange 
for the fortficoming tour of (he Nizam to England. 
During his stay he made the most charming 
impression upon everyone he met. They were all 
delighted with hi.s sincere and^^ojjir^ous n?annws^ 
•Ills air of fine b^reec^ng, and (lu'^msTand distT^tton 
of TiTs conversaTion. He Kn^isli'.so 

fluently that lie could converse in that language upon 
any subject. He left Simla having made many new 
friends. 

In i8Sj he accompanied His Highness the Nizam 
on a visit to Aurangabad, and on the way Rafehur 
and Kulbarga (Gulbarga), both cities of Iiistorical 
interest, were visited. During the tour Sir Salar 
Jung was at great pains to give the Nizam as much 
information as possible regarding the administration 
of the State, and, at each place visited, officials 
were_[eceived. in audience by the young Prince, .so 
that they might ejfplaTn in detail the working of 
their own departments. 

Preparations were now well in liand for the 


tlie Pope, lie proceeded 
^l.^TU^June. He had the 

did enfertainrtients were 
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^izam’s visit to England. The Prince was looking 
‘forward with undisguised pleasure to visiting all 
those pUces^of 'wKtch his Mini&t^ SS-'IP 
I sujJi fas^riutu^ accounts. Pass^ ^*^ 
lit^ed, the suite selected from among the lists of 
nwles prepared for the Minister’s consideratioi^aii. 
was going well, and Iher^^ scented every p fesp t^ 
^ a^delighlful hoViday*^ ahea d for the Prince and 
nj^ guardian, when the blow fell which d eprive d 
Hyderabad of the best and aBIest Minister’The 
State had ever had. 

Sir Salar Jung had given a Duke 

of MeckJenburg.Schwerin, and after a pl^sant 
evening, spent ^at the Mir Alam Tank, where the 
guests amds ^d' themselves by 5sail»flg about on the 
lovely lake, the kind host returned to his palace. As 
was his habit he worked until nearly tnidnight, and 


then went to bed. In the early hours of the morning 
he was taken ill. The doctors, said that he had 
c ontrac ted cholera, but were not unduly -ala^ed. as 
he did' not seem in any danger, ftis sons came to 
see him very early, but he assured them that he was 
doing well, and begged that they should attend a 
panther hunt which had been arranged to please the 
Duke. ;• -? 'SA* 


As the day wore on he becante much worse, and 


by evening it was ev'ident that the end was near. 
Directly the sad nerys became knowiyjhe^courtvard 
of Im Palace was btockeS with the vehicled of those 
who had come to entiuire for him, white hundreds 
of poor people came- on foot and waited' about, 
asking news of the Nawab Sahib. The news was 
very bad, the grand old man sinki 4 ig_fast, .and 
at tweniV'five minutes past seven drew his last 
breath. 
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,, As tile sad tidings were conveyed to the waiting 
^rowds outside the Palace, a great cry of sorrow, 
•arose from all. Sobs and cries filled t he air. Men' 
and women grieved as over the death of a beloved 
father. There was scarcely a sound but that of 
grief in all the streets of Hyderabad, business was 
su^ended, [ieopje would not eat or sleep. When 
the news w as‘'b rdken to flie Nizam, he burst into 
tears; it was the .saddest moment of his young life. 
The next morning the boom of the minute guns 
from the British cantonmenfs at .Secunderabad and 
Bolarum announced the melancholy news there. 

The most extraordinary scene's %\erp witnessed at 
the funeral. 

Of the crowds who followed the bier, many were 
sobbing and showing e%'crv sign of grief. Arabs,, 
Patbana, men of every colour, caste, and creed, made 
up the long procession, while at the wind^vs of the 
houses women beat their breasts and joined llieir 
cries of sorrow to tliose below. His Highness, who 
witnessed the passing of his faithful Minister, could 
hardly restrain his tears. Everybody followed the 
funeral on foot, and when the grave was reached and 
the guns were again fired, the whole of the immense 
crowd gave way to a fre.sh outburst of sorrow. 

'Bui' Sir Salar Jung, the . saviour of Hyderabad, 
Was at re.st. Ilis life had l>een given freely for the 
good of the State, -With the exception of Sir 
Madhava Rao, there had never been in all India a 
public seiwant to equal him. He w’as, with that one 
exceptirln, tiniqite in hi.s acumen, political d iscre tion,'' 
and f aultles s honour. Born into th^ semcC-oClhe' 
Nizams.oLHydernbad, heli^nivedjintf.tOcdAvith nn‘ 
other desire than to liring "tfieTr dominions. .to tiie.. 
Iiighe.sl 'pitch of efficient .administration. And welP' 
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he had succeeded, even measured in terms of 
revenue, as figures can show." 'j, . . 

His death was a very great blow to Hyderabad, 
but the State had well learned the lessons that, for 
nearly a third of a century, her great statesman had 
striven to teach her. 

From all parts of India and from England 
messages of c ondbfe'n ce Vere ' sent to his family, 
while the news of hts death was published by the 
Government of India in a Government Gazette 
Extraordinary, edged with a deep black border. 
Many were the spoken and written tributes to this 
great man, but one of especial significance may be 
quote d as expressing no more than the feeling of 
all who had ever known him : 

‘On the public career of the late Regent there is 
but little necessity for me or any qne of us t o dwe ll 
long. His fame has tr ans^nde d the limits of 
Hyderabad. Proofs of his high capacity and energy 
are all around us. His name has been inscribed on 
the rolls of India’s great men. His resting place 
will long be sacred to the people of this State. To 
him we may with slight alteration venture to apply 
the magnificent saying of antiquity — “Of illustrious 
men the whole land is the tomb.” The Hyderabad 
State is in a very real sense the tomb of its great 
Minister. We have met together to do honour to 
the memory of the friend as w'ell as the statesman. 
Those of us who are Englishmen mourn for one 
who, while true to his religion and country, and 
ever feeling that his duty was to his own sovereign, 
was for thirty years the loyal friend, and often 
trusted adviser of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, 
gave us his entire and devoted support at the time 
of danger, and has extended to us personally a 
2 
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thousand kindnesses. There is not a person in this 
room who could not recount some story illustrating 
his kindness of heart and immense courtesy. 
Himself of noble orjgin, he has set an example tc 
Hyderabad which has done much to make society 
here something' quite different to what it is anywhere 
else in India. He was emphatically, and in the 
best sense, and not merely by his official rank, the 
foremost gentleman in the place. His hospitality 
and liberality were, as we aJ] know, unbounded. 
And equally remarkable was lijs..- liberality of 
thought. . . 

The last sentence of this apjireciative speech, gives 
the key to much that w’as great in Sir Salar Jung’s 
character. It was to his ‘liberal thought’ that thg 
soundness of his administration can be attributed. 
Previous to his appointment as Minister, no’real 
progress had been possible in Hyderabad State. 
C rampe d by an old-fashioned and often unsatis- 
factory regime, it could not expand. Immediately 
upon his appointment Sir Salar Jung put his finger 
upon .the weak spot.s in the administration, as well as 
upon the abuses of power that Jtad been among, 
his predecessors. Instead of clpsing_his_eyes,tp the' 
development that was the direct result of Western' 
initiative and energy, he opehetl them to see what 
could be learned and copied from them for the benefit 
of the Nizam’s 'Dominions.^ Although he disliked 
railway travel and often said smilingly that ‘the 
world was moving' too fast for. him’, he was entirely 
in favour .of all modern forms’ of transport, and one 
Feels that had flying come in his time, an ‘Air Mail’ 
would have been part of Hyderabad’s postal service. 


t Tribute the Residrnt of Hyderaba'i tp Sir Salar JuoR !■ 
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He made his own personal interests absolutely sub- 
servient to those of the State, and always considered 
himself as ‘The Minister to His Hig'bness the 
Nizam’, rather than the vimial ruler, which during 
bis regency lie was. /-• • - 

His genius for finance pulled Hyderabad State 
out of practical bankruptcy, and when the Indian 
poetess, S^ojini Naidu, wrote the lines in her ‘Ode 
to H. H. The Nizam’ 

‘Your faithtul slewadrs stalest guard 

The harvests ot your gold and grain, ’• 

she must have been thinking of this sagacious, wise, 
and just Minister, ‘faithful stew'ard’ indeed of the 
interests of his master. 

In his personal relations Sir Salar Jung was 
always fr^k and {fVentny,. while his reputation for 
fair and honest dealing was proverbial. ‘His word 
was his bond’, and there is no record of his ever 
going back upon a promise. He did not promise 
Teadily, and was chary of words, realizing that once 
spoken they could not be taken back. He valued] 
the dignity of his great position too highly to! 
*dTsp_gnse favours indiscriminately. To him tKe ’ 
iniluence .attendant upon his high office was a sacred 
trust not to be lightly dissipated. Of his own wealth 
he was generous, and he was of a huma ne and 
charitable disposition. If he was ‘too proud’, as his 
master once half r uefu lly, half affectionately, called 
him, his pride was of a noble kind and fed by 
motives of trujhand justige.. 

A man of sti^t and rather dejjcjite build, hisj 
personal appearance gave but slight indication of the/, 
immense power that lay behind his quiet e xteri or^ 
His expression was calm and peaceful, and even 
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during’ the“ st ress ful time of his earlv ministry he 
gave Utile indication outwardly of tlio t urm oil ol 
anxiety that must have racked even his keen ant 
balanced mind. 

Nut only with his own countrymen but with men 
of all races who are in possessum of the facts of 
his life. Sir Salar Jung must" rarije^ as'“ one of the 
leading statesmen of mtidern times. He would 
have been great anywhere, he was especially great 
in Hyderabad wbpe ijie good .seed of sound govern- 
ment which he hroadrast throughout his administra- 
tion, has borne a very rich harvest indeed. Tlie 
good work wliich her great Minister began in 1853 
lias been vigorously carried on, and the position in 
which Hyderabad stands to-day, the premier Native 
Stale in India, is perhaps the mo.si fining memorial 
to mark the life and work of Sir Salar Jung 1 . 



MAHARSHI DEVENDRANATH TAGORE 

Thk essencft of the h fe-story of a mystic cannot be 
told in the ordinary way of hin graphie s. For 
frmn the very ouis^l ,of his (ife a mystic discards 
iaTl a mbitio n for^ md^af fam e and strnes after the 
development of h«s inward life, ^ [vsticism is to 
us a shadow’V name : it is almost impossible for 
us to form a, satisfactory mental picture of^^>j^nIess 
we ourselves are mystics. Those who 'practise it 
have certain re.ljpous experiences; and even the 
greatest mystics have never been able to describe in 
' mortal sne^ h tfee full nature of such experiences. 
We who are not mystics stand outside the wail of a 
garden, and the privileged who may go in assure 
us that the garden is of indescribable beauty. It is 
of little use to repeat their words, as if by so doing 
we hoped to be able to appreciate that beauty. It is 
only when they themselves come out of the garden 
that we sometimes begin to see^\\^al jhev mean. 
When we of the outside world^ Hi^ up again st 'them, 
the results are oftcn ^^^ery interesting: and indeed 
such little ync^nt ers nSke up all that we can grasp 
of their histmy. The^rpsnlt why n con veyed to paper 
is not the usual connected series of incidents which 
repres ent a im^p.’s outward life: ij is rath^9-^a^^ries 
of flashe s lighling up — almost as if by accid ent — a 
c ontinuo us inward development of the spirit ; the 
actual process sefems to our limited vision to take 
place in the dark. Such is the story of Devendranath 
Tagore. - 
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He was born in iSiy at Jorasanko, Calcutta. His 
father, Dwarkana^h Tagore, was a wealth^;^5tian pf 
c onsidera ble p osit ion. He himself brought up 
amid pomp and luNUry, was edticaled at the Hindu 
College, and at Iiooie was taught to practise the 
oi^K^x Hindu religion. The greatest influence of 
his early years was his grandmother, of whom he 
writes, 'there was a certain freedom of mind in her,^ 
together with her blind faith in religion.' She died 
when he was eighteen years old, and it was on the*! 
nigiit before her death that he met with the s piritua l; 
ex perie nce which changed the whole ^cotJrse of his ' 
life. She had been carried down to the Banks of the 
Ganges to die. He \vas sitting on a rough mat not 
far from the shed in which she lay. It was full 
moon, and they were singing to her the Holy Name. 
This is how he describes what followed : 

‘Tlie sounds reached m;^^e.ars faintly, borne on 
the night-wind ; at this opportune moment a strange 
sense of the unreality of alTihings suddenly entered 
my J^was as {f no longer the same man. A 

strong aversion to \vealth arose within me. The 
coarse bamboo mat On which I sat seemed to be my 
fitting .seat, carpets and costl y s preadings seemed 
hateful, in my minq \vas*awa^ned a joy unfelt 
before. I was then eighteen years old.’ 

Next day the grandmother died, and during the 
foi’i’owrng i/ays- /Tkrvijncfra was too busy with the 
performance of the funeral riles to spare time for 
reflection. But when all was over, he was bitterly 
grieved to find that he could not recapture the 
jcstasy which had visited him on the banks of the 
Ganges. It seemed t() have gone for ever, and all his 
jITorts to repeat it Were in vain. One day he was 
sitting in liis drawing-room, when he suddenly said 
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to tliose round him, ‘I have become a wisliing-tree 
to grant all desires : ask of me anything that is in 
my power to give, and you shall have il.’ A cousin 
who was present asked for some mirrors and pictures 
off the wall : they were given him at once, and next 
day he sent men to fetch all tlie drawing-room 
furniture. So Devendra got rid of all liis posses- 
sions, but still his gloom oppressed him. He took 
to sitting on a tombstone in a lonely spot in the 
Botanical Gardens. Everything seemed dark and 
gloomy to him; even the rays of the midday sun 
were black ; one day he found himself singing 
aloud, ‘Vain, oh! vain is the light of day; without 
knowledge all is dark as night.’ Sometimes he 
thought lie could live no longer. '* 

Then suddenly a flasli of light slume t^on his 
gloom. After days of meditation in search’ of truth, 
Dcyendra all at once became aware that tlie supreme 
^wer which prripels the universe must be an intelli- 
gent being. The realization brought him great 
happiness. At the .same time It seemed clear that 
this inielligent being could not be ihe image in a 
temple or the family idol. ‘Thus’, he says, 'was the 
axe laid at the root of idolatry.’ From tliis lime lie 
became very determined in his opposition to idolatry, 
and so he remained for the rest of his life. He was 
the eldest son, and so it was ids duty on ceremonial 
occasions to go from house to house inviting people. 
Once wlien-lip was still a lad, at the lime of the 
Durga Piija, which is the principal religious festival 
in Bengal, he was sent to invite Rammolian Roy, 
the great reformer, whose son Ramaprasad was a 
schoolmate of his. Wlien he delivered his message, 
file reformer answered 'Brother, why come to me? 
Go and ask Radhaprasad.’ Now all these years 
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afterwards Devendra remembered these \\ords and 
understood them. Rammohan Roy would not join 
in any image-worship. Nor for the future would he. 
Frqm this lime his mind was made up. But of 
course he had to begin his little rebellion in a quiet 
way. He and his brothers made a party and 
resolved not to go to the temple during the Fuja. 
Their father ,use_d^t^ go in the evening, and so, 
although in to him they had to attend 

the ceremony, it was dark enough to hide their 
movements; and when everybody else bowed down 
to the ground, they used to remain standing. 

Another ray of light was shed when Devendra first 
wme fcross the : it was by accident that 

he'* Ttumt >1e3“ across a sheet of paper on which a 
passage from these books was written : but he was 
thoroughly introduced to them by Ramchandra 
Vidyavagish who belonged to the BrShma Sabha, 
the religious association established by Rammohan 
Roy. In these books I>evendra found the spirjtual 
help he needed. He thus the j^ect they 

had upon him : ‘The k eennes s^ of my so^rrpw lay in 
this, that I was dead to all happiness, earthly and 
divine ; I coul^t^ejio ^ligh^ in the things of this 
Avorld, I c milS^^f no loy i n God. But when the 
divine voice d eclar ed that I should renounce all 
desire of worldly pleasure and take my delight in 
God alone, I obtained what I had wished for, and 
\\ ^s utterly flo oded with joy.’ Having thus won 
happiness for himself, he wanted to share it with 
others. So he had a little room near the tank cleaned 
and whitewashed, and invited his brothers, his 
friends and his relatives to meet there. It was at 
the season of the Durga Puja, when the rest of the 
family were engaged in the usual ceremonies. All 
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tiiese young men rose early and bathed and came 
and sat together in the newly-cleaned room near the 
tank. The room and the hearts and bodies of those 
in it were all fresh and pure. Devendra called up^n 
God and then delivered a discourse on a text "from 
one of the Vpanishads. Everyone listened in 
reverent silence. It was his first sermon, the first 
of so many. The meeting went so^tygll^hat it was 
decided to make it a regUlar instituhbn. They 
called themselves the Tatwabodhini Sabha and met 
in the evening of the first Sunday m every month. 
Their object was to gain the knowledge of God.' 
Uamchandra Vidyavagish, who had first introduced 
Devendra to the Vpanishads, was made the chief 
mi nisj er. The foundation was on the 6th October, 
1839- Devendranath was theh twenty-one years old. 

‘The Sabha flo urishe d. Its members were en.thusi-' 
astic. They ali liad the right to address meetings 
of the Association ; but it was the rule that the first 
paper to be handed in to the secretary was the one 
to be read at the next meeting; so kee^^wer^,t.hey^ 
Ih.nt sometimes they would go afici tuck their' 
manuscripts under the secretary’s pillow, so that he 
would receive them as soon as- he woke up in the 
morning. Two years passed, and Devendra began 
to think that there were not enough members, that 
thc.^Society was not well enough known. So be 
made a grand a nnivers ary meeting and sent an 
invitation to every employee in every office in 
Calcutta. Many came o ut oF .curiosity : there were 
no le.ss than seven discourses, and the meeting lasted 
from 8 o’clock till 2. As Devendranath himself 
writes, ‘most likely/tnone ha^lieard or understood 
anything ; but the p~ r 5 c?ew n^ of the Sabha were 
brought to a close with great icjat.’ After this he 
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decided to unite the Sabha with the Brahma-Samaj, 
Rammohan Roy’s foundation. This Society had 
more or less the same aims as his own, and the 
a malgama tion would greatly strengthen both. 
Devendranath took charge of the BrShma-Samaj, 
and with his as^ciates by hard work increased the 
attendance until the three rooms which had originally 
formed the Sama; house were converted into one 
spacious hall. They were then able to feel that the 
Brahma religion was really gaining ground. It was 
owing to Devendra's influence that the Vedas were 
read in the Samaj in public with no caste*distinction 
among those who listened. 

In 1843 he started-^ newspaper to give greater 
publicity to the conduct of his religion : it was^called 
the TattcabodhinrPatrifea. The press w as‘^t u o in 
the house at Hedua where Rammohan Roy's school 
used to be, the school at which Devendranath was 
first taught. To this house Vidyavagish used to 
come to read the L/pam'jfcads to Devendra : for he 
was afraid of the young man's father, who one dav,. 
in a fit of anger had exclaimed, ‘He i s spoili ng" 
Devendra with his preaching of Brahma mantras. 
It is nothing but Brahma, Brahma the whole day.’ 
There \vas more than mere irrS^ion in Dwarka- 
nath's words. It was his ambition to have his son 
follow in his footst eps and win the highest honours 
the world could ofier. And as it gradually dawned 
on him that his son was of a %-ery different mind, he 
was greatly disappointed and grieved. He was not 
the only parent to whom these young men caused 
pain. When it was decided that to show how fully 
caste-distinction was disregarded by the Brahmas 
the Sacred thread should no longer be worn, the 
father of one of them tried to stab himself in the 
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heart with a knife. But nothing d ete rred the 
[enthusiasts : Dcvendra and nineteen others were the 
'first to sign the (Brtihmic) covenant, and Vidya- 
Vagisii in initiating them was so overcome by his 
feelings that he sobbed like a child and being quite 
unable to deliver his intended sermon, merely cried, 
'Oh I tliat Rammohan Roy were aliv’e to see this 
day’!’ There was no limit to their plans: 
Devendranath tells us that he thought at this time 
of uniting the whole of India in a common religion. 
‘Such were the lofty aspirations which my mind then 
entertained.’ _ . - 

Put the world would not leave him alone. And it 
is in his dcahn^s with the tyorJd that he becomes 
easiest for us to understand. In 1844 his father was 
abroad in England and he was left to manage the 
business matters in India. His subordinates did all 
the work, but he was very unwilling to undertake 
the management of so much wealili. He went away 
for a trip up the Ganges: and on this trip another 
of tho-se critical .experiences came to him, like that 
of the eve of his grandmother’s death : there was 
the.same atm osp here as of things happening outside 
the'seope of ordinary mortal life. One afternoon, as 
he was standing on deck with a frlejicl^ he narrowly, 
escaped being killed by a falling ' ^r. Later in 
the evening a storm arose and the boat got out of 
control. The two of them leant over the side of tlte 
boat gazing in silence at the water rushing by them. 
‘We are here one moment,’ he writes ‘and gone the 
next; life and death go hand-in-hand.’ However 
they got safely to the bank, and sitting tliere they 
saw a small boat rapidly approaching them. A man 
jumped ashore. It was one of Devendra’s personal 
attendants. His face was sad and drawn. He 
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brought a letter. It was now dark, and Devendra 
could scarcely read it, but he could see enough to 
understand that it contained news of his father's 
death. The news came as a great shock to him. 
Next morning he started off home to Calcutta: on 
the way he met with great difficulties and hardships 
through the roughness of the weather. When he did 
at last reach home, it was midnight a day or two 
later, Everyone in the house was asleep except for 
one of his cousins. He writes : ‘Seeing him thus 
waiting for me alone up to such a late hour gave 
me a sort of fright, — I know. not why,’. ^ 

His father’s death hufked a c tisis in his life. In 
the first place, the performance of the funeral 
ceremonies put his principles once and fo^ll to the 
test. The family foresaw trouble, .^an^tH^riendly 
among them advised him ‘not to'maKe tufus's^. His 
father was too well known. It would be better to 
conduct the funeral according to the rules laid down 
in the shastras. Me answer^ quietly, T have token 
the vow of Brfthmaism, and cannot do anything 
contrary to that vow. For if 1 did so I should 
commit a sin against religion.’ Girindranath, his 
second brother said, ‘Then everybody will fqr^ke 
us, every one will go against us.’ ‘In spite of all 
that,’ he answered, ‘we cannot possibly coiintenance 
idolatry.’ Hardly anyone st ood by him, and with 
this further anxiety added to the shock of his father’s 
death, he could not sleep at night. But at this time 
he had a remarkable dream. One came to his 
bedside and bade him get up : he conducted him 
past the door-keepers through the door of the house, 
and proceeded to mount up into the sky. Devendra 
followed, and together they travelled amid the stars 
and piercing a thick mist came to a full moon. This 
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moon proved, as they drew nearer, to be flat like the 
earth. ‘The ground was all of white marble. Not 
a single blade of grass was there, — no flowers, no 
fruit, only that bare white plain stretcher all 
around. . . . The light was very soft, like the 
shade we have in the daytime. The aif~ was pleasing 
to the senses.' They alighted on this new world, 
and came to a city. The guide led the way into a 
house and up to the second floor, where there was 
a spacious room with a table and some chairs of 
white marble. The ph^ntt^m then told Devendra to 
sit down, and vanished. After a few moments, 
Devendra’s mother, who had died some time before, 
appeared in the room. He felt as if she had never 
died. f,'] ■ '/ ‘‘/rl’v 

She said to him 'I wanted to see thee, so I sent 
for thee. Hast thou really become a bTahmain^ipL. 
Sanc tifie d is the family, fulfilled is the nfother’s' 
desire.’ Then in the rap^ture.pf^his joy Devendra 
awoke and found himself tossing upon his bed. 

On the Shraddha day everybody came from far 
and near to see the riles performed. Devendra 
conducted the ceremony in his own way until 
someone intervened and asked' him what he was 
doing. He hurriedly completed his offerings and 
went upstairs to Ins rooms refusing to see anyone. 
He heard that Girindranath was performing the 
Shraddha in his stead. When everybody had gone, 
he and a few Brahmas read the Kathnpanishat 
together. A family breach w-as the result of this 
day’s work : a few took Devendra’s part and 
prevented him from being boycotted. None came 
to the feast’ appointed for the next day. His uncle 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore sent word to say that, if he 
would never behave thus again, they would all come. 
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Devendra answered, ‘If that could be, then why 
should I have made all this fuss? I can never join 
hands w ith idolatry.’ As he himself wrote, ‘friends 
and relatives forsook me, but God drew me nearer 
to Himself.' 

But this was not the only trouble which resulted 
from the death of Dwarkanaih Tagore. He had held 
a half-share in the business of Carr, Tagore & Co., 
and in keeping up his princely state had run up very 
considerable, d5bts. Early in 1847 it was found 
necessary to'wlnd'up the business. A meeting of the 
i creditors was held, and one of the company’s officials 
'tnade a statement of the position. He said that the 
' jiroprietors of the firm were willing to. make' up the 
deficit by adding their own personal property, but 
‘ Dwarkanath Tagore had made, oy^r his landed 
property to trustees so that it tould be^saved for 
his sons. This trust-pro^rty, said the o'fficial, the 
Creditors could not have. “The creditors were not 
at all pleased to hear this. But Devendra, after a 
whispered consultation with Girindranath, announced 
that they had decided that it was only fair^to sell 
the trust-property (00. They therefore r esig ned all 
their claims. The creditors were astounded, and 
some of them were even moved to tears. It was 
voted that the helpless young men should have an 
allowance out of the estate for their support, and 
meanwhile a committee was formed to manage the 
property in order ,,.^0 pay the debts. To 
Devendranath this outcome of the whole affair 
was another sign of ^d’s goodness. 'What I 
had prayed for/ hf writes, ‘was granted -and 
"'Idealized. ... I had "tahm Another step forward.’ 
But he was not on^ to.. shirk the difficulties of 
practical life, as the s^uel shows. 
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Three or four months later Girindranath came to 
him and said, ‘Time is passing, but the debts are 
not being paid off at all. The sahibs are only 
sitting idle and drawing their pay.’ He proposed 
that they should go to the committee and ask to be 
allowed to manage their own affairs. They would 
soon be able to pay off the debt, if they were allowed 
to take a hand. Devendra agreed, and together they 
went to make the proposal. The creditors were only 
too pleased, and the brothers once more took charge. 
‘Thus did we begin to reel up the string of Carr, 
Tagore & Co.'r kite from the watch-tower of our 
owm house. Whether it would snap half-way or, 
not teas the rpte.stion.’ Jn fact it took many years, 
and Girindranath died with (he work unfinished, but 
at last every farthing was paid off. 

At tlie age of thirty-one Devendranath wrote a 
e«ed for the Briiiimas. He laid his heart open to 
God, and said, 'Illumine thou the darkness of my 
soul.’ His heart was immediately' enlightened, and- 
by the help of thi.s light he ‘saw’ a creed. He took 
it down in pencil on a piece of paper, threw the 
paper into a box and locked the bo.v. A year 
afterwards he took it out again ar^, found to his 
surprise that it was worthy of its destiried "^purpose : 
with very slight alteration it was published as the' 
heading of the Tatwabodhini Palrika. Besides thc^ 
creed he also wrote a sacred book for the Brahmas, 
and this took him only' three hours of fluent.dictation.' 
But he said of it afterwards that to understand and 
grasp its inji£r_ineaning would take him his whole 
lifetime; and even then it would not be finished. 

Since Devendra had adopted Bralimaism he had 
been in the habit of leaving home at the time of the 
Durga Piija : for this festival was still lield in his 
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household in spite of his opposition to it. He used 
to make trips to different places near and far, and 
became in time a ver>' widely 'travelled man. 

Although he was so often absorbed in religious 
meditation, he was by no means unobservant bf the 
world around him; and the comments in his auto- 
biography arc often full of ^irewd hum our. He 
was surprised to find that crocodiles were sold in 
Moulmein for eating. 'The Burmese,’ he writes, 
‘eat crocodiles. The Buddhist doctrine of Ahiinsa 
(non-killing) is on their lips; but crocodiles are 
inside their stomachs!' He tells another amusing 
story about the Burmese : on one of his e xpeditio ns 
'he saw some of the people dancing whit vTild 
'conjprtions : a party of Englishmen seeing them 
began to join in the dance with great gusto. 'A. 
Burmese woman, who was standing at Her door, 
seeing that the sa/u'hs were making fun of them, 
whispered something in the ears of the wildly excited 
men, and they at once stopped their dancing and 
music and fled. The Englishmen tried hard to 
persuade them to dance. again, but they would not 
listen, and made themselves scarce.’ And Devendra 
adds : ‘Such is the influence of women over men in 
Burma.’ On another journey he refused to give 
money to a beggar who had done nothing for him. 
^he beggar then ‘jumped .from the ,boat on. to the 
land, and laying hold of the tow-rope, began to pull 
away hard with the others; after pulling for some 
time he ran up to me in the boat, and said, ‘Now I 
have done some work, give me money.’ ‘1 laughed 
and gave him some money, saying, "That’s right.’’ ’ 
In 1854 Girindranath died, and as a re.sult of 
his death there was a further crisis in the Tagore 
busines.s affairs. Devendra was actiiallv arrested for 
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debt, but his relations bailed him out, and liis uncle 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore took charge of his business. 
This uncle was a man of the world, and while being 
Jdndly enough disposed towards his nephew, could 
not of course see eye to eye with him in his outlook” 
on life. One day in the uncle’s office Devehdra, 
<‘P^P.pPS of something else happened to exclaim, 
'Reading the Tatz.'abodhini Patrika brings one to 
such a plight as mine.’ The uncle laughed loudly 
at this, and cried, ‘I say, Devendra has come out 
with a confession I’ Then he went on to ask, 

'Well, can you prove to me that God exists?’ 

'Can you pro%'e to me that that wall is there?' 
ret u rned Deve n d ra. 

‘Upon my word, what a question! I can see 
that the wall is there; what is there to prove?’ 

*I see that God is everywhere; what is there to 
prove?’ 

'As if God is the same as the wall I’ 

!! ‘God is something even nearer to me than this 
wall,’ answered Dcvendra, ‘He is within me, within 
my soul.’ 4O 

It~Bocomes half-clear from this conversation how 
wide a g.np there lay between Devendranath and the 
world. iVlore money troubles of a still more painful 
kind helped to increase this. gap. Hts youngest 
brother Nagendranath began to run up so many 
debts, that his creditors demanded that Devendra 
isliduld sign his n otes o f hand. When Devendra was 
unwilling to do this, the young man was very much’; 
, offended and left home in a huff , and the resultant 
bitterness added greatly to the load on Devendra'.s 
mind. At the s.'ime time he found that his friends 
and followers showed ever less religious feeling and 
piety in their attitude to God : they argued about 
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Him, and decided upon His nature by a show of 
han^^'^heir spirit shocked Devendm. Gradually 
he became more indifferent to the world : he began 
to realize that it was by staying in the world that 
she had fallen into so much trouble. He tells us: 
‘In the evening I used to SK with my friends in 
the garden on the banks of the Ganges. The thick 
clouds of the rainy season used to flit over my head 
through the sky. These dark-blue clouds brought 
great joy and peace to my mind at the time, I 
thought to myself, how free to roam are these; how 
easily they go hither and thither at their own sweet 
will. How glad I should be if I could roam as freely 
as they, and wander about whithersoever I listed.'--^- 
And at last he followed the example of the clouds. 

It was in 1856 that he left home and started off 
for the hifis. Early in 1857 some alarming 

experiences when the Gurkhas marched on Simla . 
and he had to take refuge in the hills near by. But., 
after eleven days of anxiety . a.ntLdiscomfort he was 
able to return to Simla, and had no more trouble. 
From Si m ja be decided to go still farther north to 
the higher ran^es !^ His servant Kishori refused to 
go with him for fear of the great cold. So he said, 
‘You think I shall not be able to go on my travels 
alone, if you don't accompany me. I don’t want 
you, you can stay here. Give me the keys of my 
Do^es and trunks.’ And he went off, leaving 
Kishori dumbfounded. The servant afterwards 
returned and was forgiven. Up in the mountains 
Devendra was profoundly moved by the strange 
scenery. He was particularly struck with the beauty 
and quantity of the flow’ere in this uninhabited ^ 
region. ‘My eyes were opened,’ he writes, ‘and mj.' ' 
heart jexpanded; I saw the Universal Mother’s haod 1' 
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resting^ on tliose small white blossoms- Who 
was there in this forest to inhale the scent of these 
Rowers or see their beauty? Yet with what loving 
:are had she endowed them with sweet scent and 
loveliness! .... Lord! when such is Thy com-- 
passion for these tittle flowers, what must be the 
extent of Thy mercy for us?’ He was lik^ child 
in the freshness of his obsen'ation. He h^d never 
seen .snow befo^e^. , ..!.One day I saw snow falling like 
light, c arde d cotton-wool from the black clouds. 
Having only .<5een frozen water before in tPe shape 
of ice, I had thought it to be hcavv and hard as 
stone, but now I found it to be tliin and I'gbt as 
wool. Gy shaking one’s clothes the snow falls offp 
leaving them dry as before.’ 

There was some note in this hill-cotintry which 
harmonized with the music in his 

Hi.s mv.stic se lf had never been so prjjnilucnL 
is his account of another of those baffling spiritual 
experiences of his: 

‘One day during my wanderings I camC upon a 
path leading through a wooded hill, t>nd im- 
mediately began to walk along it, following the 
imptil.se of the moment. It was then 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. I was so taken up with walking Ibat I 
went on and on without stopping. One footstep 
succeeded another, but I was not aware of it. Where 
I was going, how far 1 had come, liow far I .should 
go — that I did not calculate. Aher a long time I 
saw a wayfarer, who went in the direction oppo.site 
to mine. This inierrtipfed the course of iP}' medi- 
tation, and I returned to consciousness. I then saw 
that it was evening and the sun had set. Mu.st I 
not retrace the whole long way,?; I turned and 
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walked back quickly, but night also gained quickly 
on m e. Hiii, forest, and glade, all were covered 
with darkness. Like a lamp in that darkness the 
half moon accompanied me on my journey. Xo 
sound was to be heard on any side, save that of my 
footsteps crackling on the dry leaves of the road.^ 
A solemn feeling was aroused in my.^reast, together 
with tiiat of fear. With thrillihg heart f saw the 
eyes of God within that forest. His sleepless gaze 
was fixed upon me. Those eyes were my guide in 
this difficult path. Fearless m the midst of manv 
fearsome things, 1 reached home before 8 o'clock 
at night. This gaze of His has become rooted in- 
deliblv in my heart. Whenever I fall into trouble, 

1 see those eyes of His.’ 

And then this ^appy period came to an abrupt^ 
end. Th^diificrcause was another such r evelat ion. ' 
lie tells us : 

'On^day in the month of September I went down 
the arici standing on the bridge of ,a riy,er, was 

filled with wonder to see the indomitable strength 
and playful whirls of Us current. Oh I how pure 
and white is the river here I How naturally clear 
and cool its waters! Why then does it dash down- 
wards in order to deprive itself of this purity? 
The lower it goes, the morj^wil^ it become defiled 
and tainted by the dirt and nfusk of this earth . . . 

I was mii^ng thus, when suddenly I heard the 
solemn commandment of^the^^uide within me; 
“Give up thy pride, and be T^lv like thjs river. The 
truth thou hast gained, th^ CTot ioli^^ancl trustfidness 
that thou hast learnt here; go, make them known 
to the world.’’ I was startledl Must I then turn 
back from this holy land of the Himalayas? I had 
never thought of this. . . . With night no song 
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came to my lips. I lay down with an uneasy heart 
and could not sleep well. I rose while it was ye 
dark, and found my heart trembling, and beating 
hard. I had never felt like this before, and wa: 
afraid I might fall seriously ill. Thinking it woulc 
do me good, I went out for a walk. After walking 
a long time I came home when the sun had risen, 
yet my palpitatio n did not stop. Then I callec 
Kishori and said, “Kishori, I shall not stay in Simlf 
any longer; send for a jltamfan.” While saying 
these words I found my palpitation subsiding. Was 
this then the medicine I needed? All that day I 
went on making the necessary arrangements and 
preparations for going home; and this gave me 
relief. The palpitation ceased, and I felt all right.’ 

He set out and after an adventurous journey — for 
there was still fighting — got hack to Calcutta. He 
wa.s then forty-one years of age. He once more took 
over the management of the Brahma-Samaj. In 
the next year (1850) n young man called Keshab 
Chandra Sen joined the Drama brotherhood. 
There grew up a deep and lasting friendship between 
him and Tagore; but their ideals of religious reform 
were dilTerent, and the result was that in six years 
time Keshab withdrew with his supporters from the 
parent-church and established the ‘Brahma-Samaj of 
India’. Tagore then called his own church ‘Adi 
Brahma-Samaj’, and after this time he practically 
retired from active work in the brotherhood. There 
were ‘trained ministers to mana^re jts affairs, and he 
left it in their charge, although for the rest of his 
long life (he lived to be 88) he never ceased to keep 
a watchful eye on all they did. 

Someone has described the ideal of this last period 
of his life thus: ‘ Jt^was t o li ve b efQre.the-\vorJd,.Jn 
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lit and yet out of it, the life of a t rue Ris hi. and p our 
forth over all who carne into his presence the g&Qial 
ir^iance of a ma^of^God. Her^ceforth he became 
the common patriarch all ltie* Samajes, and a 
Maharshi for aU" ffindus.’ 

No doubt for the Maharshi himself these last years 
of his life were the most wonderful. To us they 
are, and must remain^ a s ealed bcfok. Bat we catch- 
glimpses of him from the account in the ‘Remjnis- 
ceness.* of his son, Rabindranath Tagore, "^hen 
he and his brothers were still children, the>' sa>> 
very little of their father. He was so often away 
travelling ; and when he did come home, they were 
not allowed to see much of him. Almost the first 
real contact between father and son occurred at a 
time when there was a return of the old Russian 
invasion scare. The Maharshi was away in the 
Hjmala)*as, and his wife was seriously, ir perhaps 
wneoeasatUy, aUtmed. She i mplo red Rabwvdre-naxb 
to write to his father, and the boy did his best 
to compose a letter, which was duly dispatched. A 
reply soon came to nay that his father urged him 
not to be afraid ; if the Russians came he would 
drive them away We get a charming 

picture of tliis great g od-uhe father encouraging his 
young son in all his childis h enthusiasms. He took 
him once on one of his journeys to the Himalayas, 
and this trip was one of the l andmarks in the early 
life of Rabindranath. AVe are told that on this 
jovrney the TtJaharshi tried to teach his son careful- 
ness by giving him s ome small c hange to look after, 
and entrusting him with the winding of his valuable 
gold watch. Rabindranath confesses that he could 
never keep a proper account of the money and that 
he wound up the watch ‘wlh such indefatirrable ze.al 
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tliat it had very soon to be sent to llie walchniaker’s 
in CaJctUia.’ [n the same spirit in infer da^s dit 
Maliarshi would encourage liis son’s talent foi 
’poetry. Once after hearing some iiymns which lie 
had composed, he said: *If the king of the country 
had known the language and could appreciate it5 
literature, he would doubtless have rewarded the 
poet. Since that is not so, I suppose I must do it.’ 
And the poet got a cheque, 

The son also pays this tribute to his father’s 
memory : ‘To the end of his li^. . . he never stood 
in the way of our in dep endence. Many a time have 
I said or done things r epug nant alike to his taste 
and his judgment ; with a word he coulc^ have, stopped 
mej but lie preferred to wait til! the pr omp ting ^ 
re_frain came from within.’ 

It is a common l>eUef that those who think much 
are usually very lielpless people in real life. A story 
of Rabindranath’s i s worth gnotin g to show that the 
Maharshi for one was able to look after his dignity/ 
if he so desired. ‘The train had stopped at some 
big station. Tlie ticket e.xaminer came and punched 
our tickets. He looked at me curiously as if luTliad 
some doubt which he did not care to express. Ilg- 
went off and came back with a companion. Both of 
them fidgeted about for a time near the door of 
our compartment and then again retired. At /last 
came the station-master himself. He looked at my 
half-ticket and then asked : 

“Is not tlic boy over twelve?’’ 

“No,” said my father. 

I was tiie^n only eleven, but looked older than my 
age. 

"You must pay the full faro, for' him,” .said the 
station-master. 
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My father’s eyes flashed as, without a word, he 
took out a currency note from his box and handed 
it to the station-master. When they brought my 
father his change he flung it disdainfully back at 
jhem, while the g^tation-master stood abashed at this 
ej jiosur e of the n y&an he^ of his imjineB doubt.’ 

The Maharshi died on January 19th. 1905. 

I During his last days he kept repeating a favourite 
stanza of the Persian poet, Hafiz; ‘The bell is 
[tolling. 1 have heard the caU, and am readv to 
[depart with all my luggage.' A friend in a letter 
wvritten on hearing the news of his death said of 
him: ‘ ... he been a, Maharaja long 

before thi.s. But he cKo*^^t he be tteTpaft.'^Maharaias 
die but Maharsbts live — live in the grateful hearts 
of unborn generations.’ 

A saint’.s life is generally obscure enough, and if 
w^were t o coun t the deeds of Devendranath Tagore 
we should find little to justify his title to fame. 
we have ajiist£r_xtie.'isur£_of J>iS-gU)ty in the talents ' 
•tif the family he left behind him. Rabindranath 
gives us to understand that his father did not devote 
much time to his household, but his influence is 
clearly seen in the splendid accomplishments of 
many members of his family. 

Rabindranath himself is perhaps the greatest of 
living Indian poets, and the beauty of his poetry ^ 
certainly fathered by the beautiful thoughts of the 
Maharshi. 
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'Me fighting man, not propaganda man.’ 

PoR more tlian a thousand years the Rathores have 
filled _ the pag es _pf Indian history with deeds of 
fjlory. Le^nd tells us that Raja Shalva, King of 
iMaru Desh (the Jodhpur of modern times), a Rathore 
warrior of great valour fought in the war of th^ 
Mahabharata. When a/iotjier great war shook liie 
whole world and e very jiince^ of ' ‘fight ing strengtir 
was needed by the al Uetl f orces, ~ 5 irI^fatap~ 5 Trfgh,‘ 
also a Rathore, was among the very first to ofTor his 
s wor d and those of the famous T odiiptir Lan cers, to 
the King-Emperor of India. 

He himself was then sixty-nine years of age, but 
nothing would have prevented him^ from^tajting part 
in the world conflict, and his immedi ate^ a mb i t ion' 
upon the declaration of war, was to be sent at once 
into the frontjine in Flanders. 

We shall now read the life story of this staunc h 
and fearless soldier-prince who combined the finest^ 
tr aditions of his race witlP~Ii’fUt:h~thaf‘~is'"best in * 
moder n "ciyi l igation . ~ ' a 

— Pmfa’p" Singh, who was born in October 1845^- 
was the- third son of Takhat Singh, Maharajah of 
Jodhpur. The previous ruler, Man Singh, had died 
^yithout a direc t heir, ^m.hisAyish,tliat Takhat Singh 
should succeed him >v as honou red by the Rani.s and 
Sardars of the State. Takhat Singh, who was at 
Idar, was brought to Jodhpur and in 1843 installed- 
upon the Gadi, 
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He i nherit ed no easy posiuon, for at that time 
Jodhpur, like many another Rajput Stale, wa: 
i nfest ed by thieves and dacoils, who persecuted thi 
ryots and dtdled capture by a weak and inefficiea 
police. The Sardars too, quarrelled incessantly 
among; themselves and in one way or anotjier tiu 
fortunes of Jodhpur were at”a very low ehtj indeed. 

The new ruler, fiouever, ttas a mnn of courage 
and .en?r^}' and he had no intention of giving in Ic 
the abuses of the age.<, far as he was able he 
^-ompelled the Sardars lo^rnk'^itheir private quarrels, 
tfhd with the small rt^urces af_Ms disposal in the 
■\yay*^^f Stable Police controlled in some measure 
the depV^'datfons of the maraudin g bands who were 
the terror of the cultivators.*'':,::-'-''' '' 

Takhnt Singh seems to have been a stern if loving 
father, and little I’ratap was by no means pamper ed 
in hi.s childhood. At the age of 
security of the Zenana and to ok a position at 
the feet of the Maliarajah, where he played happily 
enoiigli with a few rough "'poden ^py.s.^^^'JVo of 
thesej pn cj^phant and a hors^ yn^ Vu ieels. XvtTC his 
rnost__l’reasured possessions and by their aid he 
learned to walk. Hoisting himself up alongside of 
one or the other, he w'ould give a push and as the 
wheels ran on he loo had to go on or tumble down 
and Pratap Singh did not like tumbling down, 
though wlien it happened he got up williout crying. 
\V4]en he could actually walk, the Maharajah noticed 
tfiat his feet tutned^aut to an awkward degree and 
addressing liini by hJs pt'f name sa/d. ‘Shubji I^al, 
vou walk like a duck, your great toes must be tied 
together;’ and tliey were, with the result that poor 
Sliubji Lai could not lift each foot separately but 
had to .shuffle along as best be could. Ue managed 
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get where he wanted et'Cn with his toes tied 
‘‘’together. Even at an early age Pratap Singh had 
a genius for overcoming difficulties. 'T. . 

His life at this time was made rather irksome by 
. the discovery that be re^t|i|-ed rynedieme containing 
mercury, which \vas'pr^f1be3 by the family doctor. 
Repeated doses had the effect of making him 
rS^ hungry that he had to be removed by force and 
‘p rotestin g loudly^ from his food. His father, who 
usually sup^inteiided the little boy’s meals, was 
on one occasion absent on business, and the care 
of Pratap fell to a. Brahman woman of the Zenana. 
Out of the km^lne^.t^f .she allowed the 

hungry child to^stiffi tumself. skin-tight. The result 
for him was a dreadful pain and as he rolled upon 
the floor in agony he cried out, ‘If someone would 
cut a bit out of me like they do from a water melon 
to see what the stuff is like inside, I should be all 
right.’tW.' 

Pjgmpt measures, , in whicb^large quantities of 
mustard and water plv<?9 a ‘lea3ih^ part, resulted 
,tn a cure, but ever aftefwards Pratap Singh was a 
fnigal eater, no ,doubt^remeni^ri^^^e dire results 
Obn^sequenC o pon^c rnptving^ jhcpistLe^* 

■ The Maharajah, who was a keen sportsman, used 
to make frequent visits to his hwdng lodges, which 
were situated a few miles from the capital. There, 
accompanied by his Ranis and children, he would 
spend many plea.sant days in quest of game, which 
abounded in those part^^^^^S, Ranis, although 
purdah, took part in these ex pedtlrn nsTTach carrying 
a gun, and mounted upon a horse or camel. Even 
before he could walk Pratap Singh was one of the 
party, witnessing the sport from the shoulder of a 
trusty Rajput. It is not to be wondered at that with 
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tliis early example, his reputatlon as a sportsman 
was -Second to none in the world. When lie was 
fast in London, he wjls standing outside tlie gales 
of Buckingham Palace. A passer-by, thinking he 
might have lost his way, .stepped up and asked if he 
could be of any service at the same time enquiring 
his name. ‘Pratap Singh,’ wtLs the brief reply. 
'What I’ cried the Englishman, ‘tlie Pratap Singh?’ 
‘Yes, I tiie Pratap Singh,’ said our hero quietly. 

A story of his youtli serves to illustrate his 
absolute fearlessness- Once, when staying at 
Balsamand, in the garden of ivhich tfiere are some 
fine banyan trees, lie went out to play with 
some boy friends. The trees were the haunt of a 
troop of monkeys who boldly de.scended and snatched 
away fruit and flowers out of the very hands of the 
children. One of the monkeys, a fierce and stir/y 
brute, lived right within the holliyv,^ of a large 
pipal-tree trunk. With characteristic atulacity Pratap 
Singh, who was then about five years old,, conceived 
the idea of^ Ij^ving a wrestling bout' wiili this 
formidable oppmient. Creeping along the wall of 
the artificial lake, (he small boy sought battle with 
■nhe monkey, who contemptuous of so tiny a foe, 
advanced t o demoli sh him. Soon^j^hil^d and ape 
were struggling upon a foo(-wdde*p ampet .^ JCot.J'or 
a moment did Pratap Singh think of le.tting..goT‘ 
With' all his strength he Iri^ to throw the monkey- 
and .so violent were his efforts and equally obstinate' 
those of the monkey, that at last the pair of them 
fell onto the t^ace, full fifteen feet below. ,The_ 
monkey lept away unhurt, but the boy lay stimned' 
and bleeding. The alarm spread quickly, bringing 
the Maharajah hurrying to the spot. Picking his 
little son up in his arms he made all soeed to the 
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aouse. A head wound that Pratap had sustained 
Med so profusely as to cause the gravest alarm, fn 
Ijsrnay, his father leaned over him s^Thg anxiously, 
Shubji Lai, what is your trouble?’ The boy opened 
lis eyes and smiling to reassure the Maharajah 
said, ‘Bao Sahib, I’m all right; whv are you so 
inxious about me?’ 

When he was seven years old Pratap Smgh joined 
his two elder brothers, and with four servants to 
ook after them and five loyal Rajputs as body- 
guards, the three Princes were brought up together. 
At this time Pratap Singh learned to ride. His first 
riding master was too gentle for his taste, and 
bearing that another teacher, Sheik Karim Buksh, 
was extremely strict, even giving his pupils a cut 
with the whip if ihev failed to follow out instruc- 
tions, Pratap begged his father to put him under 
this man. Sheik Karim Buksh proved to be all that 
rumour had painted him. At the first lesson, having 
m ade his oWisance to one of the royal housci the 
riding master said, ‘Though you are my master and 
the giver of bread, now that vou learn riding from 
me, I, as your teacher, shall be as your master. 
Whatever order 1 give you, that order you must 
obey.’ 

‘Yes, Teacher Sahib,’ replied the voung Prince 
respectfully, ‘you are free to do with me as you 
think best.’ 

Having cleared the way of any possible misunder- 
standing, Sheik Karim Buksh Iwgan the lesson and 
Pratap soon found that his teacher's reputation for 
severity had been well earned. The instructions came 
like commands ; ‘Keep your thighs firm,’ or ‘Fix your 
eyes between the two «tTS of the horse, Do not let 
ypur head stoop,’ and othctSi until the new pupil 
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found if hard to remember what he had to do, bill 
if he did not after a correction or two. surely enough 
.the whip came into play. But whaiever the draw- 
bjicks, at the time, of such severity, Pratap Singh 
always ascribed his own perfect horsemanship to 
the fine teaciiing he had received from Sheik Karim 
B.ijksh. Later, when he was shaping the Jodhpur 
Lancers he put them through their paces very mucli 
in tlie manner of his old riding master, s - ‘--n. u. 

At about this time Pratap Singh c ame und er tlie 
infiuence of the Maharajah Ram Singh of Jaipur. 
Marrying I’ratnp’s eldest sister he took a great fancy 
to his iittlc brother-in-law an<J went out of his way 
ba^teach him those lessons of cl{iyalry and deiiolipn 
To^ duty, which were to help Pratap Singh serve 
Jodhpur and Idar .so signally when he wa.s called 
upan to do .so. 

Maharajah I'akhat Singh had always a_soft5orncr' 
in liLs heartj'or ‘.Sliubji Lai’ and ns he grew older 
sl ngtecf hi m out for special favours, but Pratap, who 
had a v^ry keen sense of justice, would never accept 
more than his barest rights. Hi.s attitude when it 
was hinted that a large district might be made over 
to him, gives an instance of fraternal loyalty which 
it would be hard to parallel. His father, weary 
of the rc.sponsibilities of state, announced his 
intention of appointing his eldest .son Jaswant Singh 
as Regent or A'^uvaraj and of retiring to Jalore. 
This district he proposed eventually to settle upon 
Ids third son, whom he wished to accompany 1dm. 
Pratap Singh, instead of snatching at such a prize, 
gcnerouslv pointed out that the separation of Jalore 
would impair the dignity of Jodhpur, and expressed 
himself as quite willing to serve his brother to the 
best of his ability. From this time he entered the 
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service of Jaswant Singh, proving himself a capable, 
if unofficial, Prime Minister. Everything except 
finance was left to him, and he well deserved the 
trust. Jaswant Singh was unfortunate in being 
surrounded by companions of a most undesirable 
nature, and this made matters very difficult for 
Pratap besides leading to constant friction between 
the Yuvaraj and his father. Pratap did his best to 
smooth matters over and with tact remarkable in so 
young a man managed to reconcile the old Maha- 
rajah with his heir. Indeed Pratap Singh was the 
most faithful, intelligent and hardworking servant 
that at that time the Slate of Jodhpur possessed. 

Unfortunately his father failed to recognize this. 
As Takhat Singh grew older he became irascible 
and suspicious, and at one time actually threatened 
Jaswant Singh with handing the whole administration 
of Jodhpur to^lhe Britislj .Giwernment. He grew 
stjngy too, and msMn^e^n a r easonablq , 

aliojotnce, a humiljating, 

Princes who h.^^ gfa'fid esta blishments' to keep'iipj 
' As a ma ttef _of_fact Pratap Smgh did not care for 
i ^rande ur. He even saddled his own horse and slept 
when on the march upon the saddle bags. He al- 
ways had a leaning towards simplicity, and t o th e 
last, preferred sleeping on a plank to a soft bed. 

By degrees the old Maharajah grew so mean and.; 
so ^nrea^nalple that e ven P jatap Singh’s patience' 
^^s ww n o ut and although there was not a comple te^ 
br_each between father and son, all the happy 
'*'i^9nfidence had faded. Shubji once^ sp,Joved, 
was now more or less alwaj'S bu t of favour, and 
through no fault of his own. '■ 

In the meantime he had been actively engaged 
in helping Jaswant Singh to round up the notorious 
3 
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. dacoits who once again were harassing the ryots 
p ^t all en dura^nce. These dacoits had. managed ^ 
insinuate tEemselves into the good graces^ of tlie 
Thakurs, who no doubt received a share of the 
booty, in return for providing shelter for, the 
fugitives from justice. The Yiivaraj, ably seconded’ 
by Pratap Singh, killed or captured the wholeTand, 
to the unspeakable relief of their victims. Besides 
.this ^nal service to the State, Jaswant Singh, again 
assisted by his loyal brother, did sj>!endid work m 
famine relief, and was warmly congratulated by the 
Government of India for his services in both 
respects. - ^ ' '' 

'in 1870 the Viceroy held a Darbar at Ajmere. To 
this the old Maharajah went, accompanied by his 
sons Jaswant and Pratap Singh. To his annoyance, 
Takhat Singii did not receive the; full^ honours he 
considered himself entitled to, being 'plac^ Below 
the rulers of Udaipur and Jaipur. He became very 
sulky and'Viitfe, his behaviour bringing upon him 
a sharp rebuke from the Viceroy. This was followed 
by an order tQ_ihe_£fFect that be was to return to 
his own State and be deprived of his salute and 
drums, so long as he remained in Ajmere. His two 
sons remained until the next day’ when the Viceroy 
sent for them and praised them warmly for the very 
able way in which they had discharged their duties 
to the State. 

For five years Pratap Singh continued to serve 
his brother, maintaining through many difficult times 
an unbroken fidelity to his trust, indeed on nO' 
occasion during his longlife was there an incident- 
when his bearing towards tlie_atitliority’ over him* 
was anything but exemplary. The loyal faith.which- 
^ true Rajput exhibits towards" the one whom he 
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ac know ledges as_ his Raj, was to Pratap Singh 
almost.^a-jeligion.- Whether it was his brother as 
Maharajah of Jodhpur, his brother-in-law Ram 
Singh of Jaipur, or the King-Emperor of India 
■ represented by the British Government, once he had 
"d edicate d his sword to their service, no power on 
earth would, hr^’C^ interfered^ with his idea of wiiat 
that^service e ntail ed. ■ - ' 

^ ~\Vhen Prince Akbar, the son of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, threw jn his lot with the Rajputs, and , 
claimed consideratioii for them u pon the streng th 
/Ol^the victeries they Viad won for his namesake the 
!,Emperor Akbar, he wrote to his father as follows, 
**‘Blessirigs be on this race's fidelity to-their -salt,' 
and he lauds the heroism of men who will lay down 
their lives for tlieir master’s sons. Pratap Singh 
would at any moment have done this. He had no 
enemies but those of- his Prince, no victories but 
those won for the State, no needs but a horse and 
a sword, and if death came, one worthy of a Rathore, 
for in his own words ‘Religiously, for a Rajput, 
war is the open door to heaven.’ 

But he grew weary of intrigues and misunder- 
standings in Jodhpur, and y earned fo r a wid er sphere 
and comjMete_£onfidence. Both, he knew, awaited 
him in the service of hisiJ>.rolher-in-law, Maharajah 
Ram Singh of Jaipur. 0n~ec tty Jaswant Singh 
heard of his intention to leave Jodhpur, he refused, 
his permission. ,;TMs.^as a challe nge which Pratap 
Singh at once t ooTp ip. Placing his family in the 
care of his grandmother, he set off alone at night. 
After a journey lasting three days he came to Jaipur 
and was received with every mark of joy by the 
Maharajah, who wa.s only too glad to_have attracted 
his brother-injaw to his service. On the other hand, 
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Jaswant Singli was deeply chagrined by Ins brother’s 
departure and sent messengers to recall him. But 
Pratap Singii acknowledged a new master now. He 
had shaken the dust of Jodhpur of! his feet for some 
time, and had no immediate intention of returning 
there. He sent a message to Jaswant Singh to say 
that he ‘wanted to see the world and gain some 
experience,’ and the mortified Yuvarnj had to 
content himself with the a^rance that if urgent 
need arose of his services, Pratap Singh would 
return. 

f While at the Court of Jaipur, Pratap Singh 
amused himself by ovcrhaujing the armoury which 
to his idea was in a very ‘rickety'‘state,’ and could 
produce no spears fit to hunt with. He,w;}nt_ed 
hunt, so he himself a spear by splitri ng a 

bamboo, irf ^ertin '^ a knife blade, and then binding 
it firmly with When some more were made 

on the same patfcrn.^ic aciji^d^^jej ^‘kumars of 
Jaipur with them and or ganiz ed'a^boafluint. The 
Rajkumars, to whom pig-sticFing was a novelty, 
wished to shoot the beast with guns, Pratap Singh j 
was inexpressibly shocked,, at such- an^ unsportsman- 
like mode of dispatching the g^rry, and insisted on; 
spears or nothing. Only' one mangy boar fell toj 
the party and as their orders were only to ‘kill one,’ 
they all went home. The Maharajah was very 
contemptuous of their bag, but Pratap Singh 
reminded him that the order was ‘to kill one hoar,’ 
and they had obyed »t. After this he was permitted 
to hunt as much as he chose and the young nobles 
of Jaipur became enthusiasts for the sport wliicii he 
had introduced into the State, 

His brother-in-law showed the confidence he had 
in Pratap Singh by asking him to become a member 
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of his Slate Council. This honour was refused, for 
Pratap Sine;h felt pretty sure that sooner or later he 
would be recalled to J^hpur. 

, During his stay in Jaipur he endeared himself so 
much to the Maharajah, that he was offered the Jagir 
of Laslut, a_ fin e prize for so young a man. This tcxj 
he refused, since he knew that he would never be 
allowed to remain permanently in__Ram Singh-s 
service. 

The call came, as he expected. A fresh quarrel 
between old Takhat Singh and his e^ldesi son 
seemed to be leading to a reaily^f ormTd a)?le breach, 
jjaswant Singh’s only fault this time seems to have 
been a commendable attempt to put an end to the 
■regime of his father’s advisers, whp, ^corrupt andj 
self-feeking, had done nothing but foment trouble 
between the Maharajah and his sons.^ot lea^t, ever! 
since the latter had been old enough to haVe any 
voice in matters of administration. Takhat Singh 
again repeated his threat to band over everything 
to the British Government, depriving Jaswant Singh 
of his Regency, during which on the wliole he had 
managed the affairs of Jodhpur very well. The 
presence of Pratap Singh was urgently needed to 
avert the family dishonour. He did not hesitate a 
moment. Mounting his horse, he co\ered the 
distance from Jaipur to Jodhpur in twenty-one 
hours, about two hundred and fifty miles; as the 
journjy^^vas^rnade at the hottest part of the year, 
it spea ks volumes f or the rider's endurance. On 
arrival, and when he was in command of the 
situation, Pratap Singh interviewed his formidable 
old father, and begged him to reconsider a decision 
which was unfair, not only to Jaswant Singh but to 
all his other sons, and which would bring a stain 
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upon the family name. He urg-ed Takhat Singh to 
remember how high this name had always stood in 
the annals of Alarwar.^^ . ‘ - 

The Maharajah condescended to listen to the 
reasoning of l^ratap Singh who managed the whole 
affair with such delicate tact that his father dropped 
the idea of calling in Gttyernment advice, and 
departed in an amiable frame of mind for a visit to 
some friends at Mount AbiT. ” 

The Prince Regent must have heaved a sign of 
relief as the old gentleman disappeared. Rut the 
relief was short-lived. A .storm of intrigue arose 
around and among affairs in Jodhpur, and Jaswant 
Singh ^wgs thankful to have the sturdy support oE 
Pratap aChis disposal. ,Tht* old Maharajah learning 
of the uproar, came st orm ing back from Mount Abu, 
and with considerable spirit routed the^plotiers, even^ 
taking the field against a facubn'' of rebellious 
Thakurs, which had developed into an opposing' 
force. Here Pratap SingH'came into .his own; the'' 
Maliarajah inspected the Jodhpur troops of that 
period accompanied ^y the Resident, ^bajor Impey. 
The latter surveyed the' motley corhpariy, made up 
of (he retainers of (he,^^at^ars,^_ armed -anyhow, 
dressed in anything that emn’^ handy, undisciplined- 
and undrilled. For a few mofnehts of djsmay and, 
indecision the Resident .surveyed the troops, and the- 
situation was becoming awkward, when suddenly 
In* remembered Pratap Singli, and with a sensation 
of relief, wajjnly recommended him for tlie Mijgli 
co^nimand.’ — « * tx. /. ,*7' - ' 

Sfo Pratap it wns^ bv no _m eans a cloujjj^fiil, 
ho’n'ciur. Un der ‘tl^ ragged.tunics'bf eyqr\’ shade and 
shape, he.kriewTHajpntJicarLsJjent-triie. “He knew 
that here was a b.and of inen_(hat only lacked a 
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leader. He would lead them, but first there were 
things to do. If ever)' coipbatant j.vore ,what f^cy 
or fate provided for_^him, the.Jldds.were that in the 
heat of the battle no one would be able to distinguish 
friend from foe. So he conceived the idea of 
ordering all his men to have their loin cloths dyed 
saffron. This was a really great jdea, for history 
shows that when the Rajput dons a s affro n garment, 
he will fight to death or victory. Qn the top of the 
t riump h over the uniforms, Prat^p Singh scored 
another by arranging to settle up 'a rrea rs of pay to 
the State troops. This he was able to do at once, for 
Uie^^Maharajah, like a careful old lady going upon a 
journey pr ovide d with biscuits, had come to the 
field with a bag of rupees”. It is probable that he 
had no intention of opening the bag if his, troops 
^wpuld fight, unpajd^, \\^at!^vef h,'S View.^.upon^^ Ihe 
matter, Pratap fo restafl ed' his"acKon*s 'F y 's tipii fatin g' 
tVial the men should have ^eir pay before tVve^^ittTe, 
not after it, and was j ustifi ed in his claim. The 
Jodhpur troops from that day displayed^’fQi^eenness 
for 'vhlch_,^ey^rj^ine^ they have been noted,' and 
which waV dm'onstrated so finely in the Great War. 
And in the early d^s of their training under Pratap 
Singh, that they were paid was nothing in 
comparison with the were^led.,, - 

Shortly after the s uppr^ sion" of the rebellion in 
his State, the Maharajah Takhat Singh died. To 
the last he displayed a fighting spirit by fiercely 
disobeying the doctor’s oiders. The fujigral rites 
were carried out by Pratap Singh, as custom~forbade 
Jaswant Singh doing so. After seeing his brother 
firmly established upon the Gadi of Jodhpur, he 
once more sought _the_conj^niaLJlC)spita1ity of his 
brother-in-law at Jaippr. 
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He was not long left in peace from Jodliptit 
troubles. Jaswant Singh was again experiencing; 
trouble from the depredations of dacoits in hi‘ 
State. I’ratap Singh considered that his duty lay 
in going to the aid of his brother, and between 
them they broke up a powerful confederacy, whose 
,f\iembers had been in the habit of. holding up all 
uppn the highway, demanding heavy toll or extorting 
it by violence; and, having gained their erids, they 
would mtike ofT upon swifi camels or horses to their 
secret hiding places. 

Praiap Singh had his own way of discovering 
these hiding places and of dealing with the daci»its 
when he secured them, and at last Jodhpur was once 
more freed from the scourge which had rendered 
all travel in the State territory a very dangerous 
undertaking.. - ; . 

During all this time Pratap Singh’s beneficent 
activities in ilie service of Jodhpur State ,had been 
.hampered and di you rag ed by the male vofeh'c e~^'of 
'an officer culled Paizufia Khan, who. |iad managed 
tp_ Ingratiate him.self into the good 'graces of the 
old Alaharajah in his lifetime. He hK3 failed in 
this respect with Jaswant Singh, who refused to lie- 
influenced^agaljisjHii^^ Tirother. Eventually Pratap' 
Singh was^ofepd t^iirt against his enemy, which he 
did with mu ch firmness, (paizulla Klian’s pr^wtige' 
.suffered a. complete eclip.se, while the_cpnfidence_!n 
Pratap Singh!.s administration w-as fully established 
in the State. ? ..t 

' He was now able to carry out sprite much needed 
reforms in Marwar and it was in uhd^riaklng Ihe'nt 
that he rrape'd the benefit of his training under tiie 
wise example of the ^Iaharajah.^f Jaipur. In_j_he 
teeth of .strong opposition, he reorganized the Stale 
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treasury, and was rewarded by freeing Jodiipur 
frem a d^bt of sixty lakl^. Not content with this 
Jiowever, he carried on his policy until instead of a 
deficit the State owned a revenue of nearlv two 
crores. \Vith tfie same energy and discretion as he 
jKid shown in dealing with fin^ce, he examined and 
r emo delled practically all State dy>artments, the 
^Maharajah degtitin^ him to settle the difficulties 
which arose with some frequency during such 
whole sale reforms. 

The subject of education had always interested 
Pratap Singh, and the c/eartft of schools. m the State 
(in 1S78 there were only five) was a source 6f concern 
to him. Upon his return from Jaipur fie tackled the 
question of State education and by 18S6 fad msti - 
luted a Department of Education. Schools now 
.m^tip lled rapidly, and it was not long before there 
were twenty*six as against the five which seemed to 
suffice Jodhpur in the time of Takhat Singh. 

The Resident of Jodhpur, Colonel Powlett, jras 
v ery much at tached Jo Pratap Singh, and the 
friendship continued over a long period of years. 
To this intelligent and hi gh-m inded Englishman 
was du^ rnuch ,of the success that attended Pratap 
Singh's’ siyfifipihg reforms in Jodhpur. Whenever 
Colonel Powlett went .oq leare something umoward 
always happened 't 5 up set the wise and excellent 
administration of the Prime Minister, for that is 
the position which Pratap Singh really occupied in 
Jodhpur. 

Indeed, Pratap Singh’s relationships with Euro- 
peans were always of the hm>piest, and upon his 
several visits to Englantl he made many friends of 
whom he always spoke in terms of warm admiration. 
But although so popular among his English friends, 
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all of whom respected him for the fine fellow and 
good sportsman that he was, yet he never left India 
upon any but high minions connected with the 
prestige of the State. His first visit to England was 
when, as the Ambassador of Jodhpur, he represented 
the State at the Jubilee of yueen Victoria in 1887. 
On this occasion he was made a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
which, as being a military distinction, pleased him 
very much. (He returned to India with the feeling 
that his EngfTsh experiences had in his own words 
‘expanded both head and heart,’ and with his natural, 
energy stifhula.ted by the sight of European progress, 
NvTiich h^'Burned to bring into the administration of 
Jodhpur,' ■ • ' • ■ 

Jn j 888 the State Medical Department was 
initiated, and the Hewson Hospital opened, so 
named in memory of his friend Mr. Hewson, n most 
capable customs officer, who to Pratnp Singh’s 
great grief had died in 1869. 

One of his dearest ''projects W'os to create a body 
of t ygula r State cavalry. He had n^ver forgotten 
his .TTrsT" command, _whcn^h,e led the mqt]ey_jcfe\v‘' 
of 4 tfgged'~mV rtxnpV~ies' against the rebels. He weiP 
knew what Rajput soldiers could be,, made, with 
discipline and training. They owned'^a t radh ion/ 
seedh'dT^ n one in the whole world when_^yell-armcd; 
and well-l ed. He gained the Maharajah’s sanclion to 
Ills appointment as an honorary Lieuienant^olonel - 
.of cavalry, and with fifty or so Rajpiit^Sowar,s_who 
composed his own retinue began toLwufUTupon the ' 
training of a regular body ofJiorsc..^.To,.anyone who 
lias seen the matchless’ c ontin gent; the Jodhpur 
Lancers on parad e, it will be clear how well Pratap 
Singh fulfilled a by no mean.s easy ta.sk. True hi.s 
matccial.,in men was of the best, but his recnijis 
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knew little or northing of the British system of drill. 
^They were tiaturally good horsemen, but smartness 
had so far not been a Rajput ideal. Give them a 
fight and they "were ready to die for ‘their salt,’ but 
in peace time quite a gyv^'_idea for them to drill, 

and drill, t o‘ go*1th rough 'manoeuvres, and to keep, 
their e quipm ent in spick' and 'Span order. Previously 
a broken strap could be repaired by a length of 
string, and do very well. Pratap Singh changed all 
this, though to the end of his life he argued that 
in war-time buckles and spurs, bits and other metal 
parts of a soldier’s equipment should be^ left 
unburnished. His own service belt was divested of 
oil brass. He had probably a sound practical reason 
for a^qidin^ anything that ,shon^ in a land where 
the sun "jiickr out anything br^nt and makes its 
ivetirer a mark for the enemy. 

,In 18S9 General Sir Frederick Roberts (afterwards 
Lord Roberts, the adored 'Bobs’ of the British 
army), Commander-in-Chief.in'Tndia, visited Jodh- 
pur for the first time. At a_^ahquet in his honour, 
Pratap Singh, by the request of the Maharajah 
propo^ the health of the Queen-Empress as well 
asTlTat of the distinguished guest. His Excellency 
in his reply' said ; 

'In the life of Colonel Skinner, which I have 
been reading again with increased interest since I 
came to Rajputana, we are told that,^ we seek for 
a^picture,of_jChiy^aIrovis^allantryj^nRwervirrg fidelity 
'afid feafleiTs<?ti^<^tIon*'wTiayej)hly^Turri to the 
cavalry of the Rajput States, and particularly that 
of the Rathores^ We shall then find acts of r esolu te 
heroism that have not been sui^MSsed by the troops 
of any age or country. It is the Izzat or Abroo of 
the Rajput which is dearer to him than life./ I wish 
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that time would admit of my recounting some of the 
many instances in which Rajputs, when figluing 
againsf ' vastly 'superior numliprs, have cheerfully 
laid down their lives rather than dishonour theni- 
selves by giving up itheir arms or acknowledging 
th^tsejyes contiuored.j But were I to begin I should 
find it difltcult to strfp. Of one thing, however, I 
am sure, ladies and gentlemen, that what has been 
done before will be done again should occasion 
require it, and we may rest satisfied that no Rajput 
cavalry were more self-sacrificing or more loval to 
their rulers than the body of Rathorc horse, now 
being raised at Jodhpur, will lie to the British 
Government. . . . 

^.tirring words these, and prophetic of the great 
s^rit which the Rajput troops displayed in the 
fields of France and Falcstin^ 

It was during this visit tlmt Pratap Singh probably 
saved the life of Sir Frederick Roberts. The 
Commander-in-ChieJ .Jiad wounded a boar; the 
inimal turned and c liargj ng underneath the horse 
:ie was riding wounded it severely. Sir Pratap, 
remembering the wrestling tricks of his youth sprang 
from his horse and^^Ujng the ^nfiyiated boar by 
its hind legs, held.i't,in_a_grip pT.tron^ This prompt 
ind very brave action gave Sir Frederick time to 
dismount and dispalcb the boar with his spear. 
Although he had risked his life for his guest, Pratap 
Singh though t not hing more of it than when he had 
jcen thrown by the monkey and so nearly killed at 
Balsamand. 

A year after the Commander-in-Chief’s visit, His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor, the brother 
of King George V, came to Jodhpur. Pratap 
Singh, who was detailed to attend the royal visitor, 
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ook it upon himself to improv’e his riding. One 
lay when they were out tr^ether and the manner 
the Prince’s riding did not satisfy the Rathore, 
le said biuntiy ‘Sir, you not riding like that, vou 
•iding like this. Vou riding like that, you spoiling 
Tiy mare.' 

Pratap Singh’s English never reached a high 
of grammatical correctness, but for all that 
le rarely failed to convey his meaning. On this 
occasion the Prince quite understood, and replied, 
Thank you very much. Sir Pratap; it is so good of 
you to tell me. tf people would all tell me the truth, 
instead of saying I do things perfectly, 1 should 
have a chance of learning.’ 

When two years ^lajer. Prince ^Ibgrt gdwaxd died, 
Pratap Singh was* gfn'lnn elv distres^d. He had a 
wonderful capacity for friendship. 

In 1895 on the itfh of October Maharajah Jaswant 
Singh died. This calamity came as a great blow to 
his devoted brother, who ha^jl feelings further 
harrowed by being obliged t o . ^ t al igh t the funeral 
pyre with his own hands. It is the ancient custom 
that the eldest .son who ascends the Gadi may not 
take part in the ceremonies that follow the death of 
the Maharajah, _and as Jaswant Singh had only one 
son, the duty de\-plved upon his brother. 

The heir was only eighteen years of age, so Pratap 
Singh was appointed Regent by the Government of 
India until his nephew should reach his majority. 
Although Marwar was in a much more settled state 
than when Jaswant Singh began^^rule, the Regent 
met with grievous difficulties in keeping the ship of 
State from running on the rock ^ I n the course of 
his vigorous reforms he had dfa iwess itv made 
enemies. These now combined to oppose and harass 
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him as well as t o b rew trouble between him and the 
^qyng Maharajah. Perhaps it was as well that he 
3vas summoned to England, to represent India at the 
Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, and after his 
return was appointed to the staff on the Mohmand 
and Tirah campaigns. / He was not a man to suffer 
either fools or knaves ^adly, and had he remained 
in Jodhpur for the whole period of his Regency, his 
independent and frank nature might have given his 
enemies an opportunity of.^eating a real breach 
between uncle and nephew.\ 

During his second visit to England, he received 
from the hands of Queen Victoria the G.C.S.I., and 
was also honoured by the University of Cambridge 
which conferred .upon him the degree of an 
• Honorary LL.D. ^here is a portrait oj, l ^m t okgp 
his academ ical rSbcs which is a great cqntrasT tS 
the one so familiar to everyone in which he wears 
the beautiful uniform of an officer in the Jodhpur 
Lancers, y 

In iSga he volunteered for service with the niock 
Mountain Expedition, j^^,,^^-refused. This was 
;jhe cause of much liwr^uming to the staunch 
^oldier, and he was still more ugsct when he learned 
that Thakurs Harl Singh and Dhokal Singh had 
been sent to train with the iith Lancers, He made 
a strong prote.st to General Rol)erts, the Commander- 
in-Chief, .saying that' he did not see much use in 
his having been created a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
British Army if he was not going to be given a 
chance of service. General Roberts who knew and 
admired him, sent a hactful reply, pointing out that 
.small affairs were scarcely suitable for ^^such a 
'v eteran lea der. But Sir Pratap ^^iVd to' draw his 
sword, and remain**'* 't'lm npwc nf ihn 
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p roject ed Mohmand campaign reached him soon 
after, and he simply i nsisted on his cla ims being 
recognized. 

A week later the entire Jodhpur Rissala received 
orders t o take the _jfield. Sir Pratap was now/ 
completely happy. AU through the campaignt' 
which was a difficult and dangerous one, he adapted ', 
himself to his novel su^oundings with the ease of ' 
an oid_cam.paigiier. Later, when on the Tirah 
Expedition, he wrote of a fight with the enemy 

‘In this a Gurkha Regiment was in the forcfront.- 
They made a very good an d ^q fter advancing 

about 200 yards, laidj.hernsgryw-^'iubeycuid the 
others. The last charge was that of the Highlanders, 
who, advancing beyond the others, mounted up the 
hill. But the Afridis had run away before their 
arrival. The Gurkha and Dorset Regiments suffered 
considerable loss, for showers of shots fell on them^ 
direct from the front. The sight was a be wild ering ‘ 
one. Several gave up their lives before my eyes. 
It was a pity that I was not one of the p rivate s m 
the fight.’ 

The last sentence was worthy of the very gallant 
warrior Sir Pratap Singh was. personal 

safety, everything, was forgotten in the keen wish 
to be with the men. 

His war diary cont.'tins some very entertaining 
reading, and his description of an act of gallantry 
performed by Hari Singh i s typical of his st yle : 

‘It happened that we were marching along the 
bank of a small stream, and to our left there were 
Pathans concealed upon a hill. They began 
shooting as we passed them, and five of our men 
were wounded. ... In this situation General 
Lockhart ordered all of us t o cove r ourselves beliind 
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a raised portion of the river liank, and t^reeahle. to 
^der, General Nicholson conducted us to the retreat 
pointed out. But Harj Singh did not move from the 
side of General LtKkhart, as the General had called 
for his horse that he might ride in advance ; but 
before be had mounted, iiis syce let go his hold 
upon the animal through fear, and it ran away. 
Hari Singh caught it, and the General tJien 
mounting rode off. Hari Singh then came to me and 
asked me laughing, “Bapji, why did voii run away ?” 
1 replied that I had not run away, but it was necessary 
to obey orders. He rejoin ed that was not a time 
to obey orders ; the occasion was of quite a dilTereni 
kind. I admitted that it was indeed an occasion of 
n special kind. Hari Singh was a very brave man. 
It was always a pleasure to him to throw himself 
into dangerous situations.’ 

ai-During the campaign Sir Praiap was wounded, 
with characteristic fortitude failed to mention 
this to anyone but Hari~Sngh, wiio helped him 
to bandage the wound. Next day a friend wished 
to shake hands with Sir Pratap, when Hari Singh, 
who had been ordered to conceal the matter, cried 
out, ‘Take care, his hand is wounded I* This very 
much annoyed Sir Pratnp, though he could not 
help feeling gratified when Queen Victoria herself 
expressed her s olicitud e and sent inquiries as to his 
progress. 

J'or his services with the Expedition, Sir Pratap 
wds created a Coritpanioitjof^the Order of the Bath 
and promoted to the rank of full Colonel, 

1900 Sir Pratap Singh, longing to take part 
in another military mission accompanied tlie Jodlipur 
Rissala in the China, Campaign. His experiences 
and adventures among the Cossacks, who were also 
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on service, make lively reading. Russia, Japan, 
Germany, America and France had all sent contin- 
gerils; the officers of the vancjus regiments met 
frequently, and as Sir Pratap puts if. ‘speni thetr 
time in joking and i oHit y/ It may be imagined that 
the old Rathore contnbjitf^ )i>s,^ share of the ‘jokmg 
and lolHty, ^ and, b roug ht a lau^ wheneter he c ame 
p m wit h a w itticism in bis quaint English. 
i^He was clisappoimed that the Jodhpur Rissala 
y^_i- .pry liuLe ighiing, but he was in the middle 
of what there was, and not "nyl ^irkar^ asjji^ 
:roops called him h ad po inted his laics’, would 
one of the regiment use his^ 

During Sir Pratap’s Smvice in China, the 
Maharajah of 

of Jodhpur had'' heretfitmv cWm thetfadi of' 

Idar, and Sir Pratap at once laid his before the 
Government of India. On his return to Jodhpur he 
learned that a posthumous child was expected to be 
30 rn to one of the late Chief’s ranis. The Viceroy 
hen informed Sir Pratap that be might he appointed 
Regent of Idar if he wished. But he did not wish, 
ind refused fhe honour, remembering his difficulties 
IS Regent of Jodhpur.^A bo\-^vas born, Jbut ^died, 
md Sir Pratap was^'a^fijm^ ^lalwajafi oT l^arT' 
'Jo other claimant was so well filled eittier by tiauire J 
ir training to succeed. The installation took place 
It Idar on February i2th, 1903. ' 

The new ruler lost no time i n settling d own-intn*" 
lacness. Idar, like Jodhpur upon the a ccess ion 
if (aswant Singh, was by no means a model St.ate, 
jut Sir Pratap had every intention of making it so. 
Progress was delayed however by an invitation 
.vhich the new Maharajah received to attend the 
roronation of King Edward VII. This w'as Sir 
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Pratap’s third visit to England, and perhaps liis 
happiest. As a guest of the Government a house 
near Buckingham Palace was placed at his disposal. 
‘Here,’ he says, ‘I felt quite at home, for on one 
hand the Royal family treated me as if I were one 
of them, while, on the other hand, the kindness of 
old friends knew no limit.’ 

During this visit he was Invested by King Edward 
witii the K.C.B. and given the rank of Major- 
General. The Coronation was delayed by the sudden 
and dangerous illness of the King, which in common 
with all his subjects, caused the loyal Rathore great 
anxiety, ‘Thank God,’ be says happ'ily, when all 
danger was passed, ‘that His Majesty was cured in 
a short time.’ * 

(^escribes the actual coronation ^ len gth and 
nj)les’ y'ith great interest that the ceremony in 
Westminster Abbey had much in common with a 
coronation in India. ^ 

After a week spent among his good friends, Sir 
Pratap sailed for India and settled down in earnest 
to his task of beneficent reform. In the same year 
he attended the Delhi Durbar and was very pleased 
by the admiratio^vhich the newly^formet^jmperial 
Cadet Corps a buse d in its frefju en l"’’tVnpe‘^ra*nc ^'^^.s' 
part of the Viceroy’s escor t. As its Commanding 
Officer, dressed in the beautiful uniform of wliiie 
and blue, he rode by* the side of the Commandant; 
all Delhi a cclaimed him for the splendid Rajput 
soldier and great Prince h^ wa.s. 

The next honour that was bestowed upon Sir 
Pratap Singh, was his appointment as Chief of the 
Indian Stafi to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
aftenvards King George V. In 1905, the Prince 
visited India and Sir Pratap accompanied him upon- 
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his tour.f The skill the royal visitor displayed in 
, all brancKfcs of sport endeared him to the Rajput, 
'?vlro teiis of his pro\vess with as much pride as if it 
'had been shown by~a member of his own family. 
When the Prince left India, Sir Pratap was quite- 
melanch oly for a long lime, going, o ver and over irf 
lus mind’s eya the splend id days of sport they had 

had together. J *• 

He never es^ected to see England again, but fate 
willed otherwise. Being recalled to Jodhpur by the 
death of his nephew the Maharajah which took place 
in ion» he was once more appointed Regent of the 
State. To fulfil Ijis dirties at Jodhpur it was 
necessary for him t tL abdica te the Gadi of Idar, on 
which he was sucge^l^jJjy his nephew Daulat 
Singh. Matters thus^ttlW, he departed to England 
to attend the coronatloiT of King George V. On this 
occasion he took with him his grand-nephew, who 
by the wish of his dead father was to be educated 
in England. 

On his return to Jodhpur he continued his wise 
policy of administration whldi had previously done 
so much to bring the State to its present level of 
efficiency, and matters for the next few years went 
on in their usual way. 

Sir Pratap, who h.id been twice married, had lost 
his first wife when she gai-e birth to a daughter, who 
afterwards married the Thakur of Beta. His second 
.wife bad no children, /jut Sir Pratap was devoted to 
ner, and rightly so, for she was a woman of high 
'character, ri evnu t. well educated^^^d j’et poss^sed,; 
of all the domestic virtue s w hidi are tfi^ c rown of/, 
the Hindu woman. ^ 

In August 1914 the Great War began, a war which 
Sir Pratap Singh himself said was far bigger and 
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more terrible tlian that of the ilalmbharata. Directly 
it was declared, he rushed off to Simla, bejjging to 
be sent to France. Indeed he went so far as to send 
a telegram to the King-Emperor which contained 
the phrase ‘A'our Majesty’s old Rajput soldier.’ 
Major-General Sir Pralap Singh, with ever so many 
honours attached to his name, late ruler of Idar, 
v irtua l ruler of Jodhpur <vVs af his” proudest as ‘an 
old Rajput soldier,’ and as^such was ready to fight 
for the cause which he had matle his own. He was 
really too old to face tito rigours of a French 
winter under conditions of active service, but he 
would go, and although never actually in the front 
line, it wa.s not his fault or for lack of trying to 
get there. His example to the Indian troops was 
magnificent and his influence with them invaluable. 
If any little dtfHcuUy arose owing to the strange 
environment they found them.selve.s in, it was Sir 
Pratap who knew how to smooth things over. 
Indian officers and sepoys gained comfort and 
strength during that terrible time by the feeling that 
he was among them. He would receive them in his 
own quarters and bid them keep up a good heart 
and the fair name of Indja^ ns he says, ‘they 

actually did in that very atlyerse clinial^rj^ 

In spite of suffering from severe boiits of fever, 
Sir Pralap never complained, but went thro ugh 
battle of Cambrai with his men. From 1914 to 191S 
he shared the troubles and hardships of the Indian 
troops until they were withdrawn from France, when 
he accompanied them to Egypt. An effort was 
made to deter him from follp^yi^g them through 
the Jordan valley, a regular inferno in (lie summer, 
rendered dangerous by e pideTnir s of malaria and 
" dvsenterv and infected by mpsquitoes. The more he 
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heard about the tliscomforts and risks, the keener 
the old warrior becaine to them. He took part 
in Allenby's great aBvahce. ^nd made no more of 
thejatigues of it than, if it ivtd been a picnic.} On 
one occasion he was in the saddle for thirty Hours, 
except for five hours rest. At seventy-four n was 
a bit too much even for him, and he went down with 
fever. While he was still ill. the news of the death 
of the young Maharajah of Jodhpur arrived and an 
urgent summons came to Sir Pratap to return to 
India and resume the duties of Regent. 
,,.,,^Qreat^was his joy when the Jodhpur I-ancers 
^cov^ed themselves with glory at Haifa, which they 
.captured ai.a. gnUop. In the charge the Colonel, 
''•Thakut Daipal Singh, fell fighting, as a Rajput 
warrior should. And great too. stran gely en ough, 
was the joy of ^ir P^jjap Singh, when he heard of 
his nephew’s gat^nTend. In his reply to General 
Allenby's telegram announcing the heroic deed, he 
said 'Dalpat Singh’s great day has arrived.’ 

For four useful and busy years he continued to 
work for the good of the Jodhpur State, and when 
death came he met it with the same simplicity with 
which he had received his many honours and which 
was a quality of hi^gregjij^j^ •“ ^ ■' 

No magnificent c enotaph stands in his memory, 
but, by the parade ground, a simple marble chaitri 
on a red sandstone base marks his passing. His 
loss to Jodhpur, to India, and to the whole Empire 
was irreparable. A true friend, a chiyalrpus f oe, 
a faithful servant of India, and a very gallant 
gentleman. 
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'In Rood mfn knowledge cjtsts out priilo.’ 

DHAKTRIMARI 

With Sir R. G. BhAndarkar there pas sed "^away a 
^ure unique J,n of Hindu learninf^ 

iMahapundits with tJ)cw)2er ^itJooK ^d the^ J^org 
(cyijticaf niethods of what we maj^call ? ^nde rn 
K yof id-sc h < ; > f a rs h i p . Sir Ramkfishna, ma word, lind 
aiqifieaall'’ tiiat was most valuable in tlT^ tradition 
[both of Eastern and Western learning. ' 

He was born on the 0th of July 1837, at Malwan, 
where his father, a Maharashtra Brahmin, was clerk 
to the Mamlaidar. It will be seen therefore that 
Ramkrishna owed nothing of his subsequent posi- 
tion in the world of literature and learning either 
;;to wealth or family innuencc. Jt may be noted, 
'however, that his father was a man o^-Aprogressive 
"ty pe of min d, for when he was transferred to 
Ratnagin,. wliere there was an English school, he 
sent his son, in .spite of popular prejudice, to study 
there. Cn— ^ 

These were the days when the advent of Western 
Education was viewed by orthodox Hindus with a- 
very suspicious eye. They feared that the young 
people were in grave danger of forgetting the best 
-Hindu traditions, both religious and social, i n the 
rush toljeml^ace something new. Ramkrishna’s 
;./aiiTer, tliough a member of a most c Qnserwa tWe, 
'family, seems to have been a man of wide and| 
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tolernnt vkliy . and abW^io conceive ibejdea ,C'f two 
civilizations marChjng alongside to one worthy goal. 



By permiiiion cf fht Bhondarkar Ori^ntfU itfsearch 

SIR RAMKRISIUIA eKVNDARXAR . . 


And SO we see the bqy boro into the very heart of 
trad ition, creating a precedent, and something 
>f a s cand al, by bring the very ficsf /nemljer of bis 
amijy to learn English. 
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He was not, however, tiu* first lirahmin boy to be 
sent from the Ratnajjiri High School lo continue 
his education in Bombay at the Elphinslone Institute 
(later to become the Elphinslone College), which 
offered teaching up to a standard c orres ponding \yidi 
^laincuLation o_f to-day. He was preceded by two 
promising boys, of whose progress he heard such 
glo\ying„repQrts that he was filled witli the ambition 
to'j'oin them and show what he too could do if given 
the chance. 

Iri 1833 it was arranged that he should leave 
Ratnagiri and go to Bombay, and if his mother 
trernbled at the thought of the fifteen-day journey 
and the periLs and temptations of the big city for 
her son, he.did not share her feats, and was eager to 

be off. * '■ ■' 

arrival in Bombay he was fortunate enough fo 
under .the .immedjate__ieaclung of Dadabhai 
Maoroji, who gave him instruction in mathematics. 

ft pian.^,of.^^r.pad.,pnd courageous views’, 
a pibneerr 'of Western et^cation, and ^\abie td 
maintain his national outlwk, took the greatest 
interest in his new student. So loo did Mr. Howard, 
then Director of Public Instruction, to whom was 
due the founding of the Dakshina Fellowships at 
he' old Poona College. To one of these Fellow- 
>hips Bbandarkar was appointed in 1859. 

His mathematical training under Dadabhai 
Naoroji was certainly instrumental in establishing 
that sane and balanced point of view whicii dis- 
tinguished Ramkrishna Bhandarkar throiigli every 
phase of iiis career. At the Poona College, however, 
iviiere he went to.takc up his fellowsliip, he began 
‘0 study Sanskrit tinder fine old pundits such as 
Anant Shastri Pendbarkar, and although at that 
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time he had no idea of making it his primary study, 
the seeds of a deep and lasting interest were sown. 

In 1859 the Bombay University came into being, 
and in 1862 Ramkrishna Bhandarkar and Mahade\ 
Ranade (afterwards Mr. Justice Ranade) were the 
first two graduates. The examination for his B.A. 
degree was matk ed by (for him) a very disagreeable 
incident. When the results came out it was found 
that he, the brilliant pupd of Dadabliai Naorojt, 
holder of a Dakshina Fellowship, hatL failed. 
Bitterly dt^ppointed^ yet with that courageous 
hones ty thatj,'!?® a jKirt of his character, he prepared 
to offer his resignation of the Feliowship. It was 
then that Sir Alexander Grant, who liad been one 
of the examiners, and remembered Bhandarkar’s 
paper, felt that there must be some mistake. He 
made prompt enquiries and found that the marks 
of another candidate had been put against Mr. 
Bhandarkar’s name. The mistake was set right, 
and to his great joy, the latter found himself in 
possession of his degree. 

The following year he took his M.A., and iva.s 
free to choose a profession. At first he thought of 
the law, but fortunately, before he came to a final 
decision, he was offer^ the Head Mastership of a 
school at Hyderabad (Sind), Before this the steady 
brilliance -of . his academic Career had confirmed 
Mr. Howard in his early opinion of the young 
Maharashtra Brahmin’s ability; and it was he who 
advised him to accept it. At the same time he urged 
him to continue his studies in Sanskrit, which up to 
that time, in spite of his College activities, he had 
pursued jne^t diligently- From his boyhood he had 
been a pCDdigipus worker, and it is related of him 
that fearing sleep might overcome him when 
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working, he tied his hair to the back of a chair, U 
f rustr ate any chance of a doze. He rarely took mnri 
than six hours sleep, and as rarely went out for j 
walk with his companions. If he did, it was t< 
discuss matters of an intellectual, social or religiou; 
_natur e. for ills mind was packed, full of jdens.nn 
qiiestionsjaf^ an abstract kind. When working. In 
'became so engrossed that it was impossible to attrac 
his attention by anything outside the matter he wa: 
engaged upon. Once when he was staying in th( 
house of his sister, she had left her baby in hi; 
charge while she went out upon some dnmesfi( 
errand. For a little time he plaved with the child, 
but seeing that it seemed happy he took up his 
book and was soon deeply immersed in its contents 
The child, perhaps feeling neglected and missing its 
mother, began to cry. The figure bending over the 
book took no notice, so it cried louder, until it was 
screaming so violently that all the family came 
rushing in to see what was the matter. Still the 
student took no notice, until the mother, returning 
and finding the room in an uproar to which the 
proxyjuirse remained quite indifferent, managed at 
last by her shrill and indignant reproaches to drag 
him out of his absorption. Her brother, offended 
by what she said, p romp tly removed himself and his 
books to a more c ongenia l dwelling place, where for 
hours on en d he cbuld^emain Undisturbed by any 
outside iiappening. 

After liearing the story of the neglected baby, we 
might think that such an indifferent nurse was the 
very last person to be appointed as Headmaster of a 
Boys’ School. We might expect tliat while he was 
pondering over some jn tellectual problcm, his pupils 
could do much as th^ chose without attracting his, 
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aUent'ionJ But it was not so. ' l^pon taking- up his 
•Appointment at Hyderabad he very quickly showed 
himself to be both v igilan t and ^Hcient, -* 

Having launched himself successfully upon a 
teaching career, he was gratified by being appointed 
in 1S65 as Headfpastef,^tQ.^j^ ^o!d school at 
Ratnagiri. It Ka^ decbn ed since liis time, but by 
his admirable administration he managed to save 
it from dissolution. During his first year there, 
everyone of his pupils who appeared for the 
matriculation examination passed, while two years in 
succession the Scholarship irt Sanskrit was won by 
candidates whom he had prepared. 

With praiseworthy patience and perseverance, he 
brought the school up to a standard of rSmarkable 
efficiency, and proved that it was possible for an 
Indian (the first one ever appointed as Headmaster 
in a Government School) to fill the position most 
ivofthily. It is true, bis qualifications were very 
unusual, and his experience at the Poona College, 
where he had taught Sanskrit as well as English and 
Logic, was unique at^that^iime. 

Irt spite of hts ver}'. onero us duties as Headmaster 
of the Ratnagiri High School, he contrived to give 
both time and attention to the writing of two 
Sanskrit text-books. When they were published 
these two books brought him fame, and the 
gratitude of every .student of the language. 
The hopes of his good friend and counsellor, ilr. 
Howard, must have been more than realized. 
Certainly Mr. Bhandarkar himself was now able to 
rejoice that he bad not gone in for law or joined the 
Revenue Department which had seemed a possibility. 

At this time, in spite of all his other p reoccu - 
patipns, he actually found leisure to study music, of 
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which he was very fond. When ihe work of the 
day was over, he would amuse himself and the 
members of his family by chanting tlie e_pjc poems 
of India, accompanying himself on the Tambora. 
For poetry fie had a deep and abiding love, and it 
was tor the purpose of reading poems in the original 
that lie first conceived the idea of learning Sanskrit. 

Once, when he vwis a very old man and almost 
blind, a lady asked him if there were any Hindu 
cradle songs, such as the women of the West sing 
to their babies to lull them to sleep. 

'Long ago,’ replied the venerable scholar, ‘I think 
it w’as when I first began to learn Sanskrit, 1 came 
across one of such simple beauty that I think there 
can be none in any other language to compare with 
it.’ ^ ... 

Then he sighed, as if for the loss of some e.’^q tiis ite 
possession 5 ‘I am .sorry, but I cannot remember it,’ 
he added simply, ‘but if u should come back to me 
I will dictate it, for I cannot see to write it down 
myself^ ^J^f);^Iynglisl\ i^rt.^Q.-.^cautifiil, 

for cmir se'jF'som ething , wbuB'Hie missin'^g.* 

For a moment he raised his frail liand, and beat 
qu.t the r hythm of tlie met re, a smile stealing over his 
rugged features. The siving of the cradle was indi- 
cated by the movement of his hand, but the actual 
w'ords e.«caped him. 

‘It is so long ago,’ he said, the smile fading from 
Ids face. 

Perhaps it was ju-st^a mcmoiy of his childhooci, 
and of his mother .singing him to sleep with one of 
her Maratha song.s, which blended in among others 
of his early^ days. 

The years’ at Ratnagiri were among the happiest 
of Ids life but he was far loo distinguished (o be left 
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there. Inj^cognition of his ser\'ices to s cholarsh ip, 
the Bombay University appointed him as an 
Examiner in Sanskrit, and later as a temporary Pro- 
fessor in that language at the Elphinstone College 

As a Professor, Mr. Bhandarkar was verv success- 
ful. His long experience in teaching, and his deep 
knowledge of his subject, allied to a clear and critical ■ 
mind, made him an ideal lecturer. Students who 
attended his lectures expecting to find them dry and 
/difficult, were fascinated, by his brilliant and Uipid 
‘e xpositio n. With 'limshed ease he displayed the 
hidden treasures of the texts, and brought out the 
beauty of the language, assuring his students of the 
rich reward that awaited patient study. 

Instead of growing restless, his class were sorry 
.Avben the hour was over. His mind was stored witii 
the romance of the past, and like some Hindu bard, 
who, travelling from place to place, charmed court 
and camp with story and song, so the young Sanskrit 
Professor charmed his pupils, and carried ihem.a\y?tv 
from the class-room and the bustle of a work-a-day 
world into one from which they were sorry to return. 

In addition to his gifts as a lecturer, he had the 
' happy perso nal dftticb in dealing with the students, 
'all of whom found in him a friend as well as a 
^Guru. It h not surprising therefore that he gather- 
ed round him a group of devoted young men, who 
caught from him the desire for research in the 
fascinating field of Oriental literature. 

From November 1867 to 1873 he was acting Pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages in the Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. In 1872 the Sanskrit chair fell 
vacant, and it was confidently expected by the 
admirers of Mr. Bhandarkar that he would be called 
upon to fill it. 
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That he was superseded by a European some ten 
years his junior was an unfortunate incident of in- 
justice which deeply wounded his feelings. It was 
thought by some that he might retire as a protest 
at being passed over. But he was too broad-minded 
and conscientious to do this. Sinking his personal 
feelings, he welcomed Dr. Peterson, tlie new-comer 
and continued to work most harmoniously as tlie 
assistant of the younger man. 

Some twenty years later (at a meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society held to place on record its sense of 
loss upon the death of its President, Dr. Peterson) 
Mr. Bhandarkar recalled the incident of the appoint- 
ment. I /.< .}r'' . _ . ■ 

‘Under the ordinary 'operation of our sinful human 
n.ature,’ he then said, ‘one would expect that distrust, 
suspicion and jealousy would have sprung up between 
us. But such feelings never for a moment took 
possession of his heart or mine, and a cordial friend- 
ship grew up between us. ... ’ 

There is a touch of greatnes.s about this simple, 
record of the two men, who might, had they ^been'j 
built jappn. petty lines, have become enemie.s. 

For seven years Mr. Bhandarkar continued as 
Assistant to Dr. Peterson, and then was appointed 
to act as Professor of Sanskirt at ilie Deccan College, 
Poona, in the place of Dr. Kielliorn. In iSSi llie 
latter retired, and it looked as if there might be a 
repetition of the trouble o\-er Dr, Peterson’s appoint- 
ment. Fortunately, it was considered unfair that a 
man of Mr.Bliandarkar’s attainments and experience 
should again be passed over. This time Govern- 
ment acted wisely in appointing him as a full Pro- 
fessor of the Bombay Educational Department. 

He took up his duties as Professor of Sanskrit at 
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the Deccan College, Poona, where he remained until 
1893. In that year he retired from Government 
service but continued to take a very active part in 
University affairs. The assistance he gave in their 
management as a member of the Syndicate was most 
valuable, and to ma rk their deep appreciation of his^ 
services to the of "^ucatiofTT" Government 

appointed him as Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay 
University. 

So far we have followed him in his career, first 
as a student, and then as a teacher. We are now 
to learn something of his literary and social service 
activities. 

Upon his retirement from the Educational Service, 
he found himself at last with sufficient leisure to 
devote to the main interest of his life, the study and 
elucidation of ancient Sanskrit texts. As early as 
1864 he had published a review of Haug’s Aitareya 
Braamana, which won for him an international 
reputation. This was foUowed..bv numerous con- 
tributions of a scholarly and recondite nature, and 
some of a wider historical interest such as his Peeps 
into the Early Hislory of India, and Early Htsfory 
of the Deccan. 

In 1874 he had beeb invited to attend the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists which met that 
year in London. He was prevented by domestic 
affairs from accepting the invitation, but wrote a 
paper for the Congress which still further enhanced 
his reputation as a Sanskrit scholar. 

In 1879 Government entrusted him with the 
important task of conducting a search for Sanskrit 
manuscripts. This was a mission for which he was 
perhaps more fully qualified than any other living 
Orientalist. He w'orted in concert with Dr. Biihler, 
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formerly a Professor of Oriental lang'iiagcs in the 
Elpliinsfone College, Bombay. wIkiso services were 
happily available. Upon Dr. Bijhler*s retirement, 
Dr. Kielliorn, with the assistance of Mr. Bhandar- 
kar, continued the 5«*arrh for maniiscripl.s.. The 
reports of the latter scholar upon his operations are 
of the greatest value to every student of Sanskrit 
literature. His fame .as an Orientalist being now 
firmly e.stablished by his valuable contributions to 
tlie subject, he was honoured by the University of 
Gottingen, who in 1K85 conferred upon him the 
degree of Ph.D. 

'The following year, Dr. Bhandarkar was selected 
by the Govcrnmcrit of India to represent, on behalf 
of the Kathiawar Chiefs, the Presidency of Bombay 
at the great Congress of Orientalists, which was 
held in Vienna in .September The Austrian 

Government extended the most cordi.il welcome to 
all the delegates, and public interest In the proceed- 
ings was profound. At this time. Dr. Bhandarkar 
wa.s belter known to fame in Europe than in his own 
country, but upon his return (o India in 1887 fresh 
honour.s awaited him, for he was made a C.I.E. and, 
about the .same time, nominated a ^^Fchowjjf^alcutla^ 

Having omlined his valuable cont ribu tjons as an 
Orientalist, and the distinctions which fohowed upon 
them, we may now turn to a very important feature 
of his career and influence in India — his work as a 
Social Reformer. ' 

In view of his many ^^eocrupations' of a scholastic 
nature, it would not have been surprising had he 
1 ignored the changes that were taking place in a 
[section of public opinion upon matters of Hindu 
• custom, both religious and .social. From the north 
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of India rumours of the activities of men such as 
Devendranath Tagore and Keshab Chandra Sen 
were ruffling the peace of mind of the orthodox. 
That amazing woman-pilgrim and Sanskrit scholar, 
Pandita Ramabai, had passed on her way, leaving 
men’s minds in a state of mingled doubt and alarm 
for the safety of the old beliefs- Fearless^ rooted in 
her new convictions, passionately eager to alleviate 
the sufferings of the Hindu child-widow, she rallied 
round her banner ardent reformers, such as Mr. 
Justice Ranade and his devoted wife and helpm eet, 
that other Ramabai. 

From such movements, functioning at his very 
door, Dr. Bhandarkar could only have held aloof, 
had he been of the type of scholar to whom the 
perplexities and sufferings of existing humanity are 
of no importance wm^red. with the elucidation of 
an ancient ins^TpiiSri. T^erTiajis Itis research into 
the misty past had taught him that from the earliest 
times, the best and noblest in men responded 
to human demands. His spirit was 'stung "Efoad 
awake,’ and just as he had revivified the little school 
at Ratnagiri, his vigorous nature now responded to 
every just call upon his sympathies and his time. 

No charitable institution but numbered him upon 
its Committees or upon its list of subscribers. No 
laudable attempt to ameliorate distress or to adjust 
the grievances of any section of the community, but 
had his sympathy and support. Of caste prejudices 
he was so free that he gravely offended his conser- 
vative brethren, and his attitude tow'ards child- 
marriage and the remarriage of widows brought 
down upon htm^a storm. of bitter criticism. 

'Unlike some tepid and timid reformers of the time, 
he was not afraid to practise what he preached. To 
4 
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demonstrate his tolerance, he dined with members 
of any caste or creed who appeared to him as 
personally worthy of his friendship. On the question 
,of widow remarriage he took a very firm stand, even 
advocating the remarriage of his own widowed 
granddaiigher, — a testimony of his sincerity which 
secured the respect of his severest critics. Absolutely 
upright and moral himself, his mind braced and 
trained by discipline and knowledge, he could face 
any controversy that his actions aroused. 

He had been one of the early advocates of female 
education. All his own daughters were permitted to 
attend schools and colleges, and were sure of his 
interest and approval in making an effort to secure 
independence of thought and action. 

His family life was of the most simple and 
charming description. He was always willing to 
entertain friends and receive visitors. No public 
function of a dignified nature found him absent, and 
the social life of Poona, especially as represented in 
gatherings of East and .West, was rendered more 
pleasant by the ease with which he mingled with 
Indian and European friends. Sometimes when a 
little difficulty of language arose making social Inter- 
course awkward, the arrival of Dr. Bhandarkar was 
hailed like a. sail by ship-wrecked mariners. Greeting 
the European and the Indian \s’ith equal facility he 
would thus manage to draw both together into a 
comfortable conver.sation, acting as interpreter, and 
making them intelligible to each other. This gift 
was of great value at a time when a very sincere 
effort was being made to promote social intercourse 
between the cultured classes of East and West. 

As his age increased and his sight failed, it might 
have been expected that he tvould have retired upon 
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hi s lau rels, but he realized the value oE his experi- 
ence in a group made up i>f men and women experi- 
menting in social relationships. He himselt was as 
comfortable in the company of an English General 
as in that of an Indian Prince or a Sanskrit scholar. 
He was also, all praise to him, invariably benign to 
the sad, the poor and the afflicted. 

Ripeness of understanding, judgement, and experi- 
ence Dr. Bhandarkar possessed in full measure. 
Everyone who knew him well respected him, and 
many loved him. Like his mind, his habits were 
sane and orderly. As blindness overtook him, he 
relied more and more upon his family, dictating to 
one or other the pages of his final works, m which 
no trace of failing powers of intellect can be found. 

In the garden oi his Poona house ‘Sangamashram’, 
near the junction of the two rivers, the Muta and the 
Mula, he would sit tfancjuilly, made happy by the 
companionship of his children or grand-cbildren. 
When the heat of the day was passed, his carriage 
of an old-fashioned type, drawn by a horse of irre- 
proachable steadiness would be brought round, and 
he would proceed upon his evening drive. Some- 
times he would choo.se to be taken to the Bund 
Gardens, where, although he could nQt__^^„them, 
the scent of the flowers and the plash of the water 
over the Bund would connect him with a world 
of ever-increasing darkness. At other times he ivould 
dismount from the carriage, leaning upon the 
arm of his son or some other devoted companion, 
his thick and trusty stick tapping the treacherous 
distance between pavement and road. Thus he 
would walk very slowly across the Bund Bridge, until 
he came to the place where one can look straight 
up the wide expanse of wafer to the rugged range 
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of the Western Ghats. He could see little now 
except in his mind’s eye, which was busy with 
pictures of the past. 

Day after day he had crossed the river on his way 
to his work at the Deccan College. Day after day 
he had returned as the sun was setting behind the 
distant peak of Torna fort. He had looked upon the 
scene long before the puff and shriek of the engines 
told of the railway hidden away behind the groves of 
mango trees. It did not take fifteen days to reach 
Ratnagiri now. The trains rushed along, making 
nothing of the journey, but gone were the joys of 
leisurely road travel, gone the aspirations of the 
young heart. The world had opened out wonderfully 
for him; it was growing dark, but he was not afraid. 
His work was done, such grand and noble work for 
India. Ill-healtli, blindne.ss, increasing infirmity of 
body, could not dim or spoil the splendour of a life 
well-spent. Rested, he continued his walk until the 
bridge was crossed, and two roads met. He knew 
that the one to the right led under the pleasant trees 
to Koregaon. There was a little temple there, 
where the devout might enter and come away 
refreshed by a contact with holy things. To the left 
the road passed the Deccan College, under the great 
rock upon tlie side of which another temple looked 
out over the whole of Poona city and far beyond to 
the distant hills. This was his favourite way, the 
one he look the oftenest. Upon it he would often be 
saluted by a fresh generation of students returning 
from their lectures, or a friend driving by would stop 
and get down from his carriage to greet the revered 
Guru. 

As the light failed, tlie return home would be 
made, brightened by many a respectful greeting 
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upon the road. And so the evening of his days 
drew to a close, unewntful except for one great 
and important happening — the founding of the 
Bhandarkar Institute. 

In 1911 the K.C.I.E. had been bestowed upon 
Dr. Bhandarkar, an honour richly deserved by one 
who had brought lustre upon a Government Service 
and used his wide culture for the benefit of students 
of all castes and creeds. He was by this time 
considered to be the greatest Sanskrit scholar of his 
day and it was fell by his disciples and admirers that 
his researches in the cause of learning should receive 
some permanent commemoration. 

The movement received immediate and enthusiastic 
support, as well as some munificent donations. 
Fotemost among these were the contributions of Svr 
Dorab and Sir Raian Tata, whose generous help 
could always be counted upon for any noble 
cause. 

All the leading families of culture in the Presi- 
dency gave their names to the proposal, which also 
received the sympathetic assistance of Government. 
As soon as sufficient support had been assured to 
justify the formation of a definite scheme, it was 
decided to found an Orientaj Institute to be called 
after the distinguishes Mvant who had done so much 
to encourage Sanskrit learning. 

Thus, on the 6th of July, 1917, the eightieth 
birthday of Sir Ramkrishna, the Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute was formally in^gurated by His Excellency,. 
Lord WiUtngdon, then’Govemor of Bombay, and'^ 
the first President of the Institute. 

The aims of the Institute were as follows; 
to commemorate and continue Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhandarkar's work by arranging for and p ublish ing 
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critical editions of texts connected with Oriental 
learning; to provide an Oriental library: and last 
but not leasts to train sttidents in modern metiiods of 
research. - - 

The foundation of the Inslitule was no empty 
gesture towards the venerable scholar, fur circum- 
stances arose soon after the inauguration wliich 
tended to expand and enlarge the scope of its 
activities. 

In lyig the organizers of the Bhandarkar Institute 
decided to attempt an All-India Conference ot 
Oriental Scholars, and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar was 
elected a.? its President. Cnforiunately, Ids stale of 
iiealth would not permit of hi.s being present on the 
occasion of the Congress, so his presidential address 
was read by Professor V. K. Rajwade. The nddre.ss 
itself contained matter that, if unexpected, was none 
the less valuable, if only as a warning to those 
young and iptpiituous scholars, who on insufficient 
knowledge form conclusions unsupported by the 
wider experience of older men. 

To an Orientalist of Sir Ramkrislma’p wide and 
y.'iried experience, there was nothing more dis- 
.tVessing than rash conclusions. Dogmatism based 
jipon insufficient knowledge annoyed him beyond 
>everythinjj, -and ^ ^'^4 JJ? tliose 

^.hghtntng '^ffasli^ "^^^upposilion wliich in some 
unsfea(ly'"lylx?5r’of~ininU“'ffikTThe place of genuine 
and patient re.search. His address also contained 
la warning to those who, inspired l)y purely patriotic 
enthusiasm, are prone to' discoun t or neglect methods 
pursued by the learned men of the West. 

‘Between the Western and Indian scholars a spirit 
of co-operation should prevail,’ says this great Indian. 
‘We have but one common object, the discovery of 
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the truth. Both, however, have p^po^essions and 
even prejudices, and the same evidehce“ma) lead to 
their arriving at different conclusions. Often, how- 
ever, when controversies are carried on, the truth 
comes out prominently, and there is a genera! acquies- 
cence when It doe&so.^^q express the same idea in 
other words, the an^ejfl.jdsion, if I may use the 
expression that has become hackne^'ed. may be and 
is different. The Indian’s tendency may be towards 
rejecting foreign influence on the development of his 
country’s civilization and to claim high antiquity 
for some of the occurrences in its historr. On the 
other hand, the European scholar’s tendency is to 
trac& Greek, Roman or Christian influence at work 
"in tVie e volutio n of new points and to modernize the 
Indian historical and literary events. It is on this 
account there has been no concensus of opinion as 
to the approximate period when the most ancient 
portion of the hymns of the Rig Veda was 
composed. Some refuse to assign it a higher 
antiquity than fifteen centuries before Christ, while 
others carry it far to the beginning of Kali Yuga, 
i.e., to about jtoi B.c. A scholar may have 
conceived a prejudice against the Indian race and 
may look down upon the Vedic Rishts. Thus o»r 
critical method is unfortunately too often vitiat ed ' 
■'by e xtraneo us influences. But this, probably, is 
due tcTTjuman weakness. A critical scholar should 
consider his function to be just hke that of a judge 
in a law court; but even there human weakness 
operates, and renders a number of appeals necessary, 
so that just as one judge differs from another, 
does one scholar from another.’ 

The passage is worth quoting in full for its 
wisdom and tojerance and because if was written by 
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a man over eighty years of age, yet with a mind still 
clear and steady. 

It could scarcely be expected that a person of such 
a progressive type could go through life without 
making some enemies. Of personal ones it seems 
that Sir Ramkrishna had none, but ,some of his 
views raised the ire of stormy ' ’petrels 'such as 
Mr. Tilak, who, angered at his compatriot’s judicial 
ittitude towards Western influences in India, 
managed to disturb even the calm soul of the sage. 
As one unfair and spiteful criticism after another 
was published about him, he fell bound to reply, 
though his instinct was to maintain a dignified 
silence. It is certain that Mr. Tilak could never 
either understand or appreciate the high ideals Sir 
Ramkrisbna cherished for India, and it i.s probable 
that the lofty indifference of the latter irritated the 
lesser man. Perhaps, in spite of much provocation, 
the -harshest thing Sir Ramkrishna ever said about 
his'debactfer was ‘He has treated me with studied 
discourtesy.’.., / ’ *>•'. 

What a rebuff for a man who had published one 
malicious criticism after another in the paper of 
which he wa.s the Editor! 

, .Sir Ramkrishna was indeed a master of the ‘retort 
courteous,’ than which nothing is more hurnili.^tig 
to one who does not possess the art him.self. 

In spite of this one-sided feud, Mr. Tilak cherished 
a rough respect for Sir Ramkrishna. Althouglt 
lliere was a whole world of diflerence between their 
ideals, their training and their vipws.upon questions 
of national importance, yet the'^gnm vii^ge" of the 
party politician would relax into a smile of almost 
playful good humour after some verbal battle with 
Jtis lofty opponent; with a last, pointed thrust he 
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would take liis departure, no doubt to plan some 
fresh attack in prim upon the learned Doctor. 

Through the difficult years, when all India was 
rendered restless and unhappy by poHucal strife, Sir 
Ratnkrishna showed no ^adow of change either 
towards Government or his policy of co-tiperation. 
True, he was old and above the battle, but it is 
significant of his perceptions that when Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi put the question of Indian grievances m 
South Africa before him. Sir Ramkrishna most 
readily lent his sympathy and support. Mr. Gandhi 
describes the meeting in his own words as follows — 

‘Dr. Bhandarkar received me with the warmth 
of a father. It was noon when I called on him. 
The very fact that I was busy seeing people at that, 
hour appealed greatly to this indefatigable savant, 
and my insistence on a non-party man for the 
President of the meeting had his ready approval 
which was expressed in the spontaneous exclamation, 
•'That’s it, That’s it.” 

‘After he had heard me out he said : “Any one 
will tell you that I do not take part in politics. But 
I cannot refuse you. Your case is so strong and 
your industry so admirable, that 1 cannot decline to 
take part in your meeting. You did well in 
consulting Tilak and Gokhale. Please tell them, 
that I shall be glad to preside over the meeting to be 
held under the joint auspice of the two Sabhas. 
You need not have the time of meeting from me. 
Any time that suits them will suit me.” With this 
he bade me good-bye with congratulations and 
blessings.’ 

Sir Ramkrishna would never have congratulated 
or blessed tbe young reformer had he not been 
convinced of his high idea^ and that he was a 
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lover of his country and no mere opporiunist greedy 
for power. On the other hand, when Pandita 
Ramabai (whose cause he had formerly warmly 
supported) used her position at the Bombay Sarada 
Sadan to institute Christian leaching, he withdrew 
from the undertaking. He was above all things a 
most devout and sincere Hindu. 

His principles were incoxruptible. No considera- 
tion of place or power could cause him to surrender 
them. He was uniformly consistent, and made up 
his mind slowly and carefully upon the problems 
with which his country was faced. He made his 
views for their better solution perfectly clear, and 
tlirougU storm and stress remained faithful to his 
convictions? ’ 

It has been said that he was ‘unique’. It is not 
too miicli to claim for one who distinguished 
himself on .so many sides of character and intellect 
alike. 

If it seemed a poor reward for a well-spent life, that 
tll-health and almost complete blindness should mar 
the evening of Sir Ramkrishna’s days, he, himself, 
made no complaint. He had put a tremendous strain 
upon his eyesigltt when poring for hours over the 
Sanskrit te.Nts, both in books and mami.scripts. No 
consideration of bodily or mental fatigue was ever 
allowed to stand in the way of his work, and when 
he reaped the consequences of this disregard of self 
he accepted tliem with calm resignation. If hi.s body 
no longer consented to keep pace with his still active 
mind, it was .scarcely to be wondered at, for he had 
driven it beyond the powers of most men’s physical 
endurance. It had been forced to ser\’e Iiis mind, 
and when it could offer nothing more of activity, 
the mind went on alone. 
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To those who last saw Sir Raiukrishna in public, 
the pathetic dignity of his appearance Mill never 
be forgotten. A large assembly wailed tor him, 
quite patiently and sympatheticaHy. W'^hen he w.is 
)ed in between the groups of friends o!d and new', 
some of whom pressed fonvard to greet the great 
scholar with affection and respect, a hush fell upon 
everyone present. 

Very slowlj-, amid a silence which was in itself a 
token of the esteem in which he was held, he was 
guided to the place of honour. Sinking down in the 
seat kept vacant for him, he clasped his thin hands 
over that trusty friend, his stick. Then, as if 
conscious of a bush in some way connected with his 
entry, iie made a remark to the distinguished lady 
who sat next to him. The tension was broken bv 
bursts of eager conversation, as he hnd meant it 
should be, when he realized that the .silence «’as 
caused by concern for him. He had none for 
himself ; his sun was .setting after life's dav, that was 
all. He had seen so much, he could well afford to 
see no more. He was weary too, in body if not in 
spirit. His great and dear friends had nearly all 
passed away, the noble Gokhale, the fr.ank honest 
Ranade and others nearer still by ties of blood or 
affection. Even his old tormentor Tiiak had not 
waited for a final jibe. He %vas like the last leaf 
left on the tree. 

He died on August 34th, 1925, leaving the whole 
of his splendid library to the Bhandarkar Institute, 
with the hope that it would bring within the reach 
of tire student in Sanskrit many volumes otherwise 
almost inaccessible. 

The funer.al was attended by perhaps the biggest 
gathering of cultured Indians ever assembled 
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together, while messages of condolence poured in 
upon the deceased scholar’s familyTrom all over the 
world. His death made a great gap in the ranks of 
^Orientalists, but he had done his work and died with 
the same equanimity as he had lived. In Poona, 
where he was such a well-known and beloved figure, 
he is still mourned by many, as representing the very 
finest tradition of Hindu intellect and character. 



SRINIVASA RAMANUJAN 

Srinivasa Ramanujan, one of the greatest 
mathematical geniuses the world has ever seen, was 
hofn at Erode, in Coimbatore, Southern India, on 
J!)jjcember aand, 1887. a member of a 

Brahmin family settled m the district of Tanjore, 
worked as accountant to a cloth merch^t; his mother 
was the daughter of an'*^^til employed in the 
Munsiff’s court at Erode, and as far as one can see 
there was nothing espttially remarkable about 
Ramanujan’s^ ancestry to account for his extra- 
ordinary naturafgift. 

For some time after their marriage his parents 
remained without children, and this was a great 
grief, not only to th^m^ but^,.h^ maternal grand- 
father, who himself be^ught^Ke ‘goddess Namagiri 
to bless his daughter wi’tfi’oRspfing. His act of faith 
was speedily rewarded, and very soon he was able 
to receive his daughter into his house for the birth 
of her first child and son. 

Thus Ramanujam^may be said to have been 
under the direct ^ifon age of the family deity 
from his earliest moments, though for the first ten 
years of his life he djd^gt^ive any surprising 
in_dication of his latent l atent . "Like any ordinary 
boy he was sent to the little vernacular school when 
he was five years old, and two jrears later entered the 
High School at Kumbakonam, where in 1897 
came out top of the successful candidates of the 
Tanjore district who had competed in the Primary 
Examination. He was, through this distinction, 
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enabled to continue at the High School on half-fees, 
a concession which came as a boon to his parents, 
now struggling to maintain an ever-increasing family 
on a ^'ery small income. 

From ins childhood Ramanujan was of a quiet and 
dreamy temperament. When he became famous, 
people remembered that he had been svont to ask 
questions about the distances of the stars, but there 
was nothing to excite remark in that. Most children 
are interested in the wonders of the sky, and will 
from time to time try to solve the riddle of the 
sparkling heavens. But in time his classmates 
discovered that tliis reserved and meditative boy had 
the answer to many things that puzzled them, and 
they would follow him home to question him ; but 
as he knew that liis parents did not care for him 
to go out in the streets, he would sit at his little 
window, a group of .schoolboys in the street below. 
From there he would talk to them, not as most boys 
talk, for he sal, almost a.s a schoolmaster might sit, 
solving their problems for them, and stmightening 
out their difficiiltic.s, so that the next day they might 
be able to answer the questions put to them in class, 
where he himself held a high place. 

If a boy wanted the right answer to a sum he 
would say, ‘Let us run round to the house of 
Ramanujan; he will do it out of his head; figures 
do not worry him ; no calculation is too difiirult for 
Ramanujan.’ They bad not the least idea how it 
was that he was so far ahead of them ; he did not 
seem to study mor^^Ujan^liey did; but thing.s which 
■"were all dark and mu(i3l?d to them were as clear as 
daylight to him. AH they saw was that he had a 
gift beyond anything they, pos.sessed, and that with 
a generosity which all through his wonderful career 
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was a most lovable feature of liLs character, he used 
this gift freely, to help them- 

At this time his passion for mathematics was 
sufficiently in abeyance to allow of his studies in 
other subjects to go forward in a normal manner, 
but his gift was working in him like a charm, and 
by the time he was in the second standard his 
curiosity upon the subject of the ‘Highest Truth’ in 
mathematics was thoroughly aroused and he asked 
his friends in higher classes many searching 
questions, to which he received conflicting answers. 
Some held that the Theorem of Pythagoras was the 
highest truth ; others quoted ‘Slocks and Sliarcs’ ; 
Ramanujan weigh ed their various answers, and, 
young as he was, formed his theories. Later, when 
moved into the third standard he stood up during 
a lesson in elementary mathematics and asked for 
information of such an advanced nature that from 
that time he became a source of wonder not iinmixed 
with awe to the boys with whom he was placed. 
Teachers are rarely surprised at anything, or if they 
are, do not show’it, and a general excellence in all 
subjects is generally more pleasing to them in their 
pupils than a remarkable aptitude in one, which may 
impede steady progress all round.,, This'it did in 
Ramanujan’s case.' No sooner.^ did. he jealize' his 
own powers in the direction of -higher mathematics 
tlian everything else began to Jose .interest for him 
and time spent in other study seemed wasted to him. 

While in the fourth standard he took up Trigono- 
metry, borrowing an advanced work- on the subject 
from a neighbour, a student in the' B.A. class, who 
was amazed to find that' this young boy could solve 
with case the most difficult problems in the book. 
Ramanujan was nowjost to_ all other ideas outside 
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the pursuit of the ‘highest truth'. He obtained 
EulerT” Theorems, and proved them, keeping the 
paper with the results hidden aivay in the roof of his 
house. But so far he was only on the threshold of 
an enchanted world- A friend lent him a copy of 
Carr's ‘SynoJ>sis of Pure Mathematics’ which had 
been obtained from the library of the local Govern- 
ment College. This book was as the key which opens 
the door, and thenceforward the poor Brahmin boy 
walked like a prince in the garden of delights- He 
felt as if he had been asleep and was now awake. 
The days were all too short to w'ork at the solution 
of the glorious problems which the Synopsis offered 
him. He had no other books^to ^id him. Each 
solution had to be separately tackled, but how he 
•enjoyed what to most youths of his age would have 
^been d rudge ry of 3 very grievous kind I To him 
each solution was a triumph which nerved and 
encouraged him to fresh endeavour. As problem 
after problem presented itself and in its turn was 
solved by his unerring brain, he used to say that the 
goddess Namagiri whc^Jiad.,^ graciously presided 
over his birth, was his in smratt^ . He asserted that 
she came to him in his dreams with the answers he 
required. It is a fact that he used to get up from 
sleep and rush to put down results, then verify them 
to his own intense satisfaction, although he was not 
ahvajs able to prove his theories. Of these dream- 
problems and solutions he kept a record m a note 
book which he was afterwards able to show to 
other mathematicians, no doubt to their intense 
astonishment. 

- In spite of this absorpt ion, he matriculated in the 
University of MadrasTn December 1903 and joined 
the Junior First Arts class of the Government 
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College of Kumbakonam. He must have shown 
some aptitude outside his beloved problems, for he 
won the Subramanyam Scholarship, usually awarded 
for proficiency in English as well, as Mathematics. 
But the passion for the latter was gaining on him, 
and he began to neglect everything to increase his 
knowledge of it. No matter whether the lecture hour 
was devoted to English, History, or Mathematics, it 
was all one to Ramanujan; the English and History 
lectures fell upon deaf ears, and he only heard 
those on Mathematics; and even then he was ahead 
of the material, his brain ranging among problems 
that would have seemed weighty to the lecturer. It 
may be imagined that he made scant progress in the 
other subjects, and indeed he failed to gain promo- 
tion to the senior class, thereby losing his scholarship. 
This was a calamity of which he had never dreamed. 
He had no money, no means of earning any, no 
hooks, no influence, but all he thought of was the 
blow to the further prosecution of his mathematical 
.studies. He had gone almost as far as he could 
unaided; there was nothing left to live for if he 
could not seek for the 'Highest Truth’. It was 
not to be found in'the streets of Kumbakonam, nor 
yet in his little room under the roof at home. The 
doors of the College were closed to him, and all 
because the study of English and History seemed 
almost frivolous to him, with so many problems still 
unsolved. All he asked was enough food to keep 
him alive and freedom to work towards the solutions 
which he felt sure would unfold themselves to the 
favoured devotee of the great goddess. But no help 
came to him from outside, .so he ran away from the 
scene of his defeat, ran away northwards at tlie 
suggestion of a friend, to the TeUigu country. 
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Nothing came of this adventure, and he began to 
think more kindly of the Ic^u^ at the College. He 
even made up his mind to put up with the English 
and the History if only could” gel back to the 
College. So he returned to ICumbakonam after 
some vague and profitless wanderings and he re- 
entered- But either he was ill, or had fallen into 
desultory habits, for he failed to make the required 
number of attendances and was forced to leave 
without a certificate. He was now eighteen, without 
any prospects, or any definite plans. He had 
probably the finest mathematical brain in India at 
that time, but he was without means of proving it. 
and in any case he had a long way to go before he 
could take his place as an accredited mathematician. 
With sorne idea of getting a degree he joined the 
_ P.acjiaiyappa’s College. Madras, but misfortune 
(Sg^d his footsteps. He fell ill, and had to return 
home. We do not hear what reception he met at the 
hands of his long-suffering parents. Perhaps the 
industrious father put in overtime at the shop of the 
cloth merchant, or the ever-loving mother forgot her 
disappointment in the return of the son who some- 
how or other was different from all the rest of the 
family. Perhaps the old grandfather made another 
pilgrimage to the .shrine of the family goddess. At 
any rate, Ramanujan went home and worked away, 
not unhappily, at his precious notebooks, though 
conscious that he was sadly hampered, for "want of 
books to light him to further truths. 

In the summer of 1909 he married. The need to 
earn a living was now imperative. Without a degree 
nr family influence, a scholastic tmst 0? any kind was 
almost out of his reach, and he Ka3 no aptitude for 
any other mode of getting money. He had nothing 
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in the world but lijs notebooks. So he set off to 
Tirukoilur, a small town in the South Arcot district, 
the Deputy Collector of which was at that time 
Mr. V. Ramaswumi Aiyar, the founder of the 
Indian Mathematical Society. To him, armed with 
his notebook went poor Ramanujan. Clutching 
tightly the precious talisman, he asked for a small 
post in the municipal office; then, in response to 
somctliing kindly and interested in the personality 
of the hoped-for patron, he shyly showed him the 
notebook. The result was as unexpected as it was 
delightful. Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar, deeply im- 
pressed by the brilliant gifts of the shabby awkward 
young student, would hear nothing about .small 
posts in an office. Ramanujan must go to Madras, 
lie would give him a letter of introduction to Seshii 
Aiyar, who knew Ramanujan, when he himself 
was a mathematical lecturer at ICumbakonam. 
Ramanujan set off overjoyed by this unexpected 
support, and by the influence of Mr. Seshu Aiyar 
obtained an ’ acting post in the office of the 
Accountant-General at Madras. When this came 
to an end he cast about for fresh means of support 
and was able to get some private tuition which just 
.kept_his head above^^ter. Seeing his difficulties, 
his good friend Mr. Seshu Aiymr again came to the 
rescue, this time by sending him with a letter of 
introduction to Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao, 
who was then the Collector of Nellore. 

Ramanujan accomplished the eighty miles from 
Madras to Nellore an quickl}' as possible and made 
haste to deliver the letter of introduction which he 
carried. He was receh'ed by the Diwan’s nephew, 
who was much puzzled by the appearance of Rama- 
nujan, dusty, earnest, with something of a shy boy 
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Still hanging about him. So the nephew burst into 
the presence of the Collector with ‘I say uncle, I 
have a strange visitor who tahrs of nothing but 
mathematics; I cannot understand him. I wish %ou 
would see him and find out if there is anything in 
what he says.' 

The Diwan, who was something of a mathema- 
tician himself, consented to receive Ramanujan. 

rather sorry figure, unshaved, and not very clean, 
'^v-alked in, his fraved notebook under his arm. his 
'one remarkable ~^alure, the shining eyes of the 
genius, compelling the attention of the dignified 
Collector. By a series of tactful cjuestions the whole 
pitiful business was brought to light, of a life in 
danger of being completely wasted /or Jack of 
suitable opportunities to pursue a great and burning 
ambition. He had run away from Kumbakonam to 
find an opportunity to increase his knowledge. He 
wanted nothing but spare time, and such food as 
would keep body and soul togclher, to work out the 
problems which filled his mind from morning until 
night, and his dreams when he slept. 

Finding the Diwan t interested , he 

opened his book and liurst -^in?o exj^anation of its 
contents. It was at once to his listener that 

here was something quite out of th e w^ay, something 
far bevond a student, indeed a rare genius, one 
deserving of all the help that could be given. The 
Diwan, seeing at once that Ramanujan could not 
obtain the training he needed in Nellore, with great 
generosity offered to send him back to Madras and to 
pay his expenses there until he could support himself. 

Ramanujan, cheered and encouraged by such a 
disinterest^ mark of goodness, worked hard in 
Madras to deser\’e the help of his new friend. But 
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his was not the type of mind that shows up well in 
examinations. He had one great and absorbing gift, 
it used up every bit of him, and he failed to get the 
scliolarslup upon which he could have lived. L'n- 
willing to be a further charge uj>on the good Diwan, 
he took an appointment in the office of the Madras 
Port Trust, his salary being Rs. 30 a month. Kvery 
moment of Ins spare time he devoted to matiiematics, 
and at thi.s time published a long article in the 
Journal of the Indian MaUicmatica} Society. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao continued to 
watch the progress of his extraordinary protege with 
the deepest interest and was able to induce various 
people of influence, including Sir Francis Spring, 
the Clutirman of the Madras Port Trust, to do whjii 
they could to forward Ramanujan’s ambition.s. By 
a lucky chance the manager of the Port Trust office, 
Mr. S. Narayana Aiyar, was a keen student 

of mathematics and worked with the humble clerk; 
like all others lie liad !>een amazed at Ramanujan’s 
unique talent, and like others of the generous band 
who leagued together to foster it, did all he could 
to help him. At this time, at the suggestion of his 
friends, Ramanujan entered into a corre.spondcnce 
with Mr. (now Professor) G. H. Hardy, then Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and one of the fore- 
most mathematicians in the world. 

In his first letter he wrote, T have had no Univer- 
sity education but I have undergone the ordinary 
school course;’ he then requested Professor Hardy 
to look over his papers, with the idea of ii.sing his 
assistance to get them published. He enclosed a 
‘finding’ on a mathematical problem, as well as 
enunciations of over a hundred mathematical 
theorems. 
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Professor Hardy at once displayed his interest in 
this Indian genius, by writing to the Secretary for 
Indian Students in London asking if help could 
be obtained through his organization to send 
Ramanujan to Cambridge. The Secretary referred 
the question to the Students’ Advisory Committee 
at Madras, who got into touch with Ramanujan and 
asked him whether he would proceed to England for 
the furtherance of his studies. 

But Ramanujan’s reh'gious scruples and caste 
rules proved at this time an insuperable barrier to 
his crossing the sea. Even the glorious chance of 
working at Cambridge did not prove a sufficient 
inducement to this simple Hindu youth, to set 
aside those principles which were inherited from 
generations of pious ancestors. The most that the 
Secretary of the Advisory Committee could then 
do was to obtain for Ramanujan, through the 
University of .Madras, a special scholarship of 
Rs. 75 per month, which being tenable for two 
j'ears freed him, during that time, to work at 
Mathematics. 

His decision must have come as a disappointment 
to Professor Hardy, but he continued to write to him 
urging the advantages of study at Cambridge. At 
this time another Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Mr. E. H. Nev'iUe, was appointed to 
deliver a course of lectures at Aladras, and Professor 
Hardy asked him to seek out Ramanujan and see 
what he could do to persuade him to go to England, 
His Indian friends added their persuasions to those 
of Mr. Neville, and Ramanujan began to think that 
it would be the chance of a lifetime to work at 
Cambridge, and actually to desire it very keenly. 
It was adniirable of him to put this desire on one 
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side wlien he could not gain his mother’s consent to 
tlie journey. / • ' - 

There seemed notinng to be done but plod on in 
Madras, and this was what Ramanujan decided to 
do until almost a miracle happened, which in a 
night altered everything for him. His mother had 
a dream in which she saw her son seated in a great 
hail, surrounded by Europeans. Then to her came 
the goddess Namagiri, who bade her forthwith 
withdraw her opposition to her son’s journey to 
Europe, and stand no longer in the way of the 
fulfilment of his life’s purpose- 

Family prejudice removed, Ramanujan’s friends 
redoubled their efforts on his behalf. To Cambridge 
he must go. Together Mr. Neville and another 
English friend went off to the authorities of the 
Madras University and were so eloquent in their 
praises of Ramanujan’s abilities, tiiat a scholarship 
of ;^250 a year, with a free passage and outfit was 
awarded him.^ unthought of, un- 

dreamed of, and, beTonH'al l.Mhe chance work, 
unhampered by p£{ty__worrie.s or claitns./:;,JJut before' 
he sailed on March lyth, 1914, that fatefullyearltd, 
the— whole_WQxld as well as to him, lie thought of; 
his mother whom he loved and who was poor, and 
stipulated that out of his wonderful new fortune, a‘ 
part should be sent to her at Kumbakonam. Assured 
that ail was well with her, he made his simple 
preparations, and set off across the unknown sea to 
an unknown land. 

He reached Cambridge in April and was admitted 
^into Trinity College to find that his scholarship was 
-to_^be s uppler ne.rited by an exhibition of ;^6o. To. 
; Ramanujan, who on thirty rupees a month had 
managed to pursue his mathematical researches as 
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weli as do his work as a clerk in the Port Trust 
office, his circumstances at Cambridge must have 
seemed splendid, and the advantage of working 
^der teachers such as Mr. Hardy and Mr. LiUle- 
wood* ' Tieyondt’fcQ unt- Then came the Great War, 
and everything was disorganized. Mr. Hardy in a 
letter to the Registrar of the Madras University, 
wrote as follows: — ■Raitianujan has been much 
handicapped by the War. Mr. Littlewood, who 
would naturally have shared his teaching with me, 
has been away, and one teacher is not enough for 
so^fertile a pupil. He is beyond question the best 
Indian mathematician of modern times ... of his 
extraordinary gifts there can be no question ; in some 
ways he is the most remarkable mathematician I 
have ever known.’ High praise this from an 
authority of the writer’s sunding. 

Alas I a letter followed saymg that the sad 
suspicion was formed that Ramanujan was seriously^ 
ill. It was unhappily true: a c onst itutional weak- 
ness, increased by overwork ancf~eafT^ pri vatio ns, 
had developed into an incurable disease. Learning 
something of the fate which menaced him, 
Ramanujan longed passionately to return to India, 
;o his home where his mother, awaiting eagerly 
news of fresh triumphs, must soon be told of fresh 
anxieties. 

t^This was the time when to take a voyage to India 
ivas to risk being submarined. Two mail boats had 
leen sunk, fflanyv^mhets. had /J^ee^n ,^hased and_ 
ittempts made t o torp^ o them.^ It Was decided that , 
Ramanujan should remain in England. Entering a 
nursing home in Cambridge, he went- from there to 
Wells, to Matlock, and to London in search of a 
cure, and in tgi8 at last seemed to improve. He 
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at once drew upon his feeble stock of strenjjth and 
worked to such purpose that he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, the first Indian to obtain this 
honour. In spite of wretched health, he now did 
some really beautiful work, which resulted in his 
being elected as a Fellow of Trinitv College, 
Cambridge on October 13th, with a Prize 

, Fellowship of ^^250 a year, awarded unconditionally 
for a period of six years. 

Si.x years in which to work! Six years in which 
to prove his theories I It seemed that at last 
Ramanujan had ..won through. Mr. Hardy, in 
writing to announce Ramanujan’s election to the 
Fellowsltip at Cambridge, urged the authorities of 
the Madras University to recognize in him ‘the 
treasure he is’, and they were quick to do so. An 
allowance of ^^250 a year was made him from the 
University for five years dating from April ist, 1919, 
with an extra grant for any expenses that might be 
‘incurred during tlte five years. 

With the double securi ty of^the two I^iversities. 
Ramanujan had now a* Ver y -^sulistf ^T mi^s pcct of 
winning the highest prizes open to one of his 
profession. It looked a.s if he might win for himself 
and the India of his birth unexampled honours. He 
was full of hopes, his health improved, the war was 
over. One rtuv imagine that his mother offered up 
her joyful thanks at the shrine of the family deity, 
who had presided over Ramanujan’s birth and so 
plainlv .shown her desire that he should follow his 
natural bent. 

But the improvement in health was only 
temporary, perhaps a mere expre.ssion of an inward 
joy. The English winter wa.s bad for Ramanujan, 
and he worked too hard. Soon he was very ill, an<l 
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once more yearned to go home. He made the 
passage with difficiitly, growing weaker and weaker 
until upon his reaching India a relative who in<‘{ him 
scarcely recognized him. He grew worse, and all 
who loved him and had held such high hopes of him 
were filled with dismay, it seemed so hard that just 
as ever) thing was within his reach his life should 
go out. For three weary months he battled on in 
Madras, and then went to Kodumudi, a village not 
far from the place where he was born. There he was 
supposed to undergo treatment, but hewvas a difficult 
patient, resenting any mode of life that interfered 
witlt his beloved work. 

He remained at Kodumudi for two months, and 
then was persuaded by his friends to return to 
.Afadras> And how good (hose laends were ! One, 
Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar made himself responsible 
for Ramanujan's expenses. Another, Rao Bahadur 
Kumberumal Cheuy, lent him a house, while 
Members of the Madras Syndicate also contributed 
towards the support of the gifted young man. 

It was of no use. Ramanujan was dying. He 
himself knew it, and with resigned calm observed 
the approach of the end. He had nothing to fear. 
All his life he had been deeply religious, and it was 
his greatest pleasure to read the Puranas, as well as 
the Ramayava and Wofentfenrafa. His visit to, and 
his studies in England bad had no ellect upon his 
deeply-rooted Hinduism. His special veneration 
was reserved for the family goddess, to whom he felt 
he owed all the good that life had brought him, and 
to whom he attributed none of the ills. He delighted 
to discourse with pundits on the subject of religion, 
and his belief in the Supreme Being was unshaken 
even by the knowledge that death would soon claim 
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him and that he would never live to see the fruits 
of his marvellous intellect. His charming nature, 
unspoiled by praise, unwarped by ill-health, con- 
tinued to the last, and his love and respect for his 
parents was demonstrated all through his short life. 
When he was at his very poorest, he sent them what 
small aid he could, and when lie wrote to accept the 
generous lielp of the Madras University he requested 
that ;^5o a year might be paid to his parents. In 
the same letter he asked that some of his grant might 
be set aside to help in the education of poor boys and 
to buy books for schools. He had suffered so much 
himself from lack of books that he had this matter 
very much on his mind. With touching unselfish- 
ness he pointed out that he would not want much 
for himself, and with a beautiful humility apologised 
tiint his ill-health had so mucli interfered with his 
work that he feared It had not been very fruitful. 
With characteristic hopefulness he concluded that ho 
would soon be able to do more and deserve all the 
help that had been given him. 

His nature was very gentle and grateful, and he 
never traded upon his unique gifts. He seemed to 
consider his extraordinary aptitude as something 
lent him to develop and train, and that his mission 
in life was not to attain personal honours, wealth, or 
even a moderate competence. In a letter to Mr. 
Hardy he wrote ‘To preseiwe my brains 1 want 
food and this is my first consideration — ’ Just food 
so that he might work, because if he was very 
hungry he felt that he could not concentrate on the 
problems that his brain presented to himi His goal 
was ' to discover ‘the Highest Truth’. Outside 
mathematics he was just a simple God-fearing 
Indian boy, with a deep love of and veneration for 
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the best traditions of Indian life. He might have 
spent the money allotted him upon himself, but he 
wisited for only enough to keep body and soul 
together; the rest was for his parents and to help 
poor boys. 

Those who knew him remarked upon the 
wonderful expression in his large, dark eyes, his 
powerful forehead and his took of absorbed con- 
centration. Towards the end he became painfully 
thin, and weak, but his courage never wavered, and 
he continued to work with cheerful sanity, realizing 
that with so tittle time he must waste none. His 
attitude towards the frustration of bis earthly hopes 
was one of complete resignation. Of death he had 
no fear and when it came he tackled its problem as 
bravely as he had the myriads of others during his 
life of problems. 

He died at Chetput near Madras, on April 26th, 
tp2o, before he had reached the age of thirty-three. 

His papers have been collected and published by 
the Cambridge University Press, with an introduc- 
tion by Professor Hardy. In his appreciation of 
Ramanujan's genius, his old tutor bears witness to 
his patience, his wonderful memory, and his 
astounding powers of calculation. Handicapped 
though he was by lack of early training, he dreamt 
of problems such as those which it had taken the 
finest mathematicians of Europe a hundred years to 
solve, and of others of which the solution is 
incomplete to this present day. Though he was still 
young in a science which presents such problems to 
the wisdom of the ages, who shall prove that 
Ramanujan had failed to find ‘the Highest Truth’? 



M. K. GANDHI 


‘Growtii in magnanimny is the only true advancement in life.' 


■^Maiutma,’ the name which tJie people of India 
have given to M. K. Gandhi, literal^- means ‘the 
great Soul,’ and to all who are familiar with the 
iHj 5 lpry_^Q£ his strugg.lfi (lie title will seem well 
fleSi^rved. / For whatever the effects of his prnpa- 
gah'da _ may have ,been,, , ,at time^ certainly very 
djfferent' frdm^ what he intended, he has, through 
the storm and stress of h).s fight fof Swaraj, shown 
hijnpelf a man of r^e^moral courage.. '(Ordinary 
a^peftations do noi,^*cm to suit him anj'n^e than 
the'cjTtlinnry sta'ndartJs of life and conduct suit him. 
About him there is something different even from 
other idealists. Only India could have produced 


him^ 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born on 
October 2 nd, i80g, at Porbandar, where his father, 
Kaba Gandhi, acted as Prime Minister or Diwan, 
and was a member of the Rajasthanik Court, now 
extinct. 

The Gandhis belonged to the Banin ca.ste and swm 
to have been as a. fami ly possessed of ra re s pirit and 
rourage. The paternal grandfatlier being forced by 
s tate int rigues to leave Porbandar, fled to Junagadh. 
There, when coming into the presence of the Nawab, 
lie 5iaiuted with^tjie leftjiand. On being asked to. 
explain his l^k of curtesy he said simply, rThe 
right hand i-S already nledtrerl to I’nrhandarl’ 
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Kaba Gandhi too was a man who would willingly 
have died for his p rincip les, and his son speaks of 
him as ‘truthful, brave and gener ous, but short- 
tempered.’ ( jle had little or no yegiilar educatiop^ 
but experience trained him, and character dicl3h4 
rest^ He was married four times and his fourth wife 
was the mother of the Mahatma. ^ ‘ 

Of his mother, her famous son speaks with tender 
an_d_reverent affection. To him she seemed like a 
saint, and she certainly seems to have, had some very 
saintly attributes. ( Her piety, t|ig hard_vows she 
took and kept and her beautiful orderly life, made 
the deepest impression upon her children, j Once 
during Chattirmas she took a vow not to break her 
fast until the sun shone. It was the middle of the 
rainy season, and her anxious, devoted children 
would stand for hours staring at the sky, waiting for 
a gleam of sunshine. And if it came, they would 
rush in a body to tell her, begging her to be quick, 
for jf she did not see the sun she would not be able 
to eat that day. .^nd, if as sometimes happened, 
when she had hastened out to see the sun, but was 
too late because it was again hidden by clouds, she 
would say cheerfully, ‘That does not matter, God 
does not wish me to eat to-day.’ (Born of these two 
r esolut e people, It is not remarkab^ that Mr. Gandhi 
came into the wor|d endowed with .strong moral 


The first seven years of his life were spent at' 
Porbandar, where he attended a school, of which 
the difficulties of the multiplication table are his 
only memory. Then he went with the family to 
Rajkot, where his father became a member of the 
Rajasthanik Court. Here, Mohandas attended a 
primary school, which also seems to have made very 
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little ^impregsion , 9ppn^his ^ind. (__He admits with 
moH^t 'regret tha\ 'Ti^'^coul’d only have possessed 
medi ocre abilities ev^ when he_\vent on to the High 
School, but he*quai^es the f^ret by stating that 
he does nqt^rernernber fij’e^h^ving told, a lie.) 

Of a shy tind se nsit ive disposition, he triade no 
friends, his books and lessons being his only 
•Q^rnpanipn^ ^ould at^the school upon 

the stroke of the hour/an^ directly lessons were over 
run back home as fast as he had come. This he sa\s 
he did because he was afraid someone would speak 
to him or make fun of him. §uch sensibnity in the 
young boy had other results besides an awkward 
avoidance of his school-fellows.] He did not at this 
time care much for reading, but one day he came 
across a book belonging to his father. It was a copy 
of the Shravana Pitribhakti Nataka (a play about 
Shravana’s devotion to his parents). The boy read 
it with deep interest, which was intensified by the 
arrival one day of some showmen, who actually had 
a picture of the devoted Shravana carrying, by 
means of shngs fitted to his shoulders, his blind 
parents on a pilgrimage..*;.'?- ~ 

On the im pressio nabie boy, the'^book and the 
picture had the efTett of ^m^ing him yearn to be^ 
li^ke^ Sluayapa apd ^m ^TiLs w rn to show some special 
Set of filial p iety. Later on he saw a play, which 
also had a denp moral mean ing, and which in its 
turn left him longing to follow the example of the 
hero. He says that these tw'o incidents have left 
a lasting impression upon his mind, and although 
the characters of the book, picture and play must 
have been largely imaginary', still they none the less, 
remained to him living. reahties, (And so we see, 
M. K. Gandhi at the age of twelve, already reaching 
5 
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out towards ide als of selflessness — reacliing out 
towards 4 /u‘msn — though al tliat time the desire 
seemed but the sensibility of a lonely, shy boy. ; 

Following the custom of his race, he was married 
at the age of thirteen to a little girl of the same agf 
called Kasturbai. Some six years earlier, when lu 
was still living at Porbandar, he had been betrothed 
to her. Now, as his elder brother and cousin were 
also going to be married, the elders decided to make 
one ceremony of it, and so the whole famliy set ofi 
from Rajkot to Porbandar. It was a distance oi 
120 miles, and tlie)' travelled by bullock-cart, all 
e.xcept the Diwan. He, unable to get such long 
leave of absence, went more grandly by the order 
of the Thgkp re fer.lie^performed the journey 

by s tag e^coacnT more”^ grandly, but not more safely, 
fo,i; when he was upon the third stage of liis journey 
tlie coach toppled over, and the Diwap being thrown 
out arrived at his d ^tina tion enveloped in bandages. 
However, with his c ustom ary resolution he^^insistfid 
upon taking part in all the cercmonie.s at ten da Kt 
upon the triple wedding. In spite of his c once rn 
over his father’s m ishap , the youngest bridegroom 
of the tiiree enjoyed every moment of the festivities—.! 
the fine clothes he was made to wear, the beating' 
of drums, the procession.s, and all the rare and rictr' 
foods of the bridal feasts — ^and then, in his own. 
simple words, ‘a strange girl to plav^\vith.it.,.P.9r to 
this boy, hitherto .s.p^plQnje,tn’V world ^ 6 f his own’, 
so c ut o(T by hfs^s K^e .sV^a'trd 'reserve, the idea of a' 
playfelloui\x,-}S^v^JLgTCEt<,|As she^'va? a girj. and 
SO bound to look tip to him, ne'yvQulu not feel at a, 
disadvantage with her.*^ She would listen.admirihgly: 
to his talk, share in bis plans and not laugh at his 
ideas; (We do feel that his repressed young heart 
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Warmed at the idea of human companionship witli 
■^3ne of his own age^pL-aier, through all their many 
' trials, this idea ra'' companionship, ahlmugh a 
strange onejo tha_Hindu jnmd, never left lutp^^and 
^ yye read^p^^eitjjfe together we shall nmrvel not 
fittle’at'the heig 'h‘t?*tb which wifely devotion carried 
the^g^ little Kasturbai.) ' ' 

When Mohandas was eighteen it was decided that 
he should go to England. No member of his caste 
had ever visited Europe, and if hjs father had been 
alive it is doubtful whether his pryudices could 
have been overcome. But Kaba Gandhi had died 
two years earlier, died as he had lived, a fine type 
the Qld-fashionedjv^i n du,. strictly, o rthod ox. 
loosi ng and'fe^'tXng to^tlie lastTiiy slilSo^’of 
change in the ordeT of ihings t o which he had b een 
bo rn i^ nd bred. ->• • ' • — . ^ 

However, he was no longer alive to grieve over 
the new ‘order of things’ that was already s weepin g 
Qvgr Ind^a^^jvhifh forty years later his son was to 
try and -reverse. Mohandas, having matriculated in 
1887 at Alunedabad, was advised by a Brahman 
friend of the family to study law, and bein g offered 
goo d introduction s in England it was arranged that’ 
if funds could be raised, the lad should go. 
He himself ava^ England, to 

e scape fr om t hV~monorQ DY.ui£-life* at'*the Samaidas, 
e r e foV^ ^ he was making poor progress, 
the plan fell m wit'K *~his dearest wishes. He was 
naturally of an enquiring disposition, interested in 
many things outside his daily r outine , and although' 
so quiet outwardly, like all young men he longed 
to see the world and clutched at the chance to 
increase his knowledge of it. But there was still 
his mother to reckon with. If his father had been 
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c ons ervative she was ten times more so, and added 
to that quality «t feminine dread of any of her 
children going far afield. 

.^'When the suggestion was made to her, she was 
thrown into a perfect panic of anxiety and perplexity,; 
and tried to postpone any decision by saying, ‘Your 
uncle is now the eldest of the family. He should 
be first consulted. If he consents we will consider 
the matter.’ 

What the young wife felt about it all we do not 
hear. It was never suggested that her wishes should 
be consulted. She and her baby had no part at all in 
these plans of husband and father. Whatever was 
arranged it was her duty to accept the decision of 
the family with agreeable docility. • 

^ ■ At last, after many di sapp o intmen tg and, delays, 
'most of which were one by one o verc ome by the 
sensible and generous help of his'elder brother, 
.I^l^iahdas gained permission from his family to 
make the moment ous voyage. His mother still 
wav_ered and fiaHjhe mosl_painful doubts when she 
-thought of the perils to which he would be exposed 
in a foreign land. In those days the ocean was 
known as the ‘Black Water,’ and a passage across 
it bes^_fyvith dangers scarcely to be put into 
words. 

Friends too had a larm ed this gentle Hindu lady 
by telling her that when Indians went to Europe 
they would be forced to take both meat and 
wine because of the damp, cold climate of the 
winter. 

‘How about all this?’ she said to her son, and he 
replied to her very frankly, ‘Will you not trust me? 

I shall not lie to you. I swear that I will not touch 
these things.’ 
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‘1 can trust you,* she continued, ‘and yet, how 
can 1 trust you in a distant land? --1 am dazed, and 
know not what to do. I will ask Becharji Swami.’ 
•’''^echarji Swami was the family adviser, a Jain 
^inonkr With kin dly wisd om he soothed the.moihfir’s 
f ears by making the son take three vows of sobriety ,, 
^nd^ chasuty. Comforted, the mother gave Tier 
‘-permission for the voyage to be taken. She sent 
inm from her with a blessing. When he returned 
to India she was dead./cv.<n'. - - 

Although matters ha^ b^n smoothed over with 
his family, young Mohandas was by no means over 
the. jliffi-cukies in the way of his leaving India. 
On his arrival in Bombay, friends told the elder 
brother that owing to the violence of the jnon- 
soop in June and July, ih^ passage-^sbould- be 
delaye d.^ So for ^yeral months Mohandas was 
kept hanging about in Bombay, a waste , of both ^ 
time and money which be bi tterly resentVo. Also, ‘ 
members of his caste now rose up fri opposition to 
the whole idea. No Modh Bania had ever been to 
England, then why should young Gandhi be allowed 
to go? The opinion was that if his father had been 
alive such an idea would j^eyerjiave been suggested. 
The Sheth took. him severely to task, saying, ‘In 
the opinion of the caste, your proposal to go to 
England is not proper. Our religion forbids 
voyages abroad,’ ,pnd^a_^;ood deal more in the same 

strain. ( A hoi ^ftle of words fhsued between 

^^hihanaas and the Shetb, the^^foim^r ^dis^Iayed ,a ^ 
^^QTc'eloCcharacter which had hardly been 'suspected, • 
c oncealed a sJt_wa.s beneath such a docile exter iorX 
The Sheth stormed on reminding the obstinate boy 
that as a friend of his late father his opinion ought 
to be regarded and respected. But Mohandas stood 
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his groun d, and the result was that he was outcasied. 
'fRe terms of the decree were as follows : 

‘This boy shall be treated as an outcaste from 
to-day. Whoever helps him or goes to see him off 
at tlie dock shall be punishable with a fine of one 
rupee four annas.' 

If the fine was commensurate with the sin, then 
the culprit cannot have felt loo chastened. . He did 
begin to fear, however, that all this bother wfth the 
caste, and the action of the Sheth might affect the 
views of his family and renew his mother's fears. 
It certainly caused a lot of trouble all round, but at 
las(,. by..tlie kind offices of u friend, who lent him 
't1ie pa-ssage money and helped him to select an 
outfit, he got o ff at last. 

To a boy who has always worn a shirt and a dhoti, 
the first occasion he puts on European dre.ss must 
.seem a very strange one. Anyway Mohandas /ound 
it so. S<^t.e of the clothes he liked, others str uct 
liinT as c'l^r and rather immodest. However, he 
struggled into his new short jacket, lied for the first 
time a necktie, which at firsflie says he admjred 
and afterwards came to hate, and with one s care d 
look at himself in trousers^- prepared) to ^e^firk. 
With him he also took a ^sulftcieficy"df pr frisi ons, 
mindful of his vows and the ^fuples of his motKer. 
^ As the ship left Bombay harbour, standing alone 
In his unaccustomed clothes, he must have thought 
with a King of those he joved and wa.s leaving 
behind, of tlie devout mother, the cheerful little wife 
and the new baby, who by the time lie returned 
, would have grown into quite,a^bjg boy. Fortunately 
a friend from Junagadh shared a qibin with him. 
This was' a great comfort,'Tor although Mohandas 
did not feel sea-sick, and indeed kept remarkably 
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well, everything was so strange that the old self- 
CQii££.i^ust^ss came back in full forie.'*' 

His English was not equal to a conversation wjtb 
any of the other i>assengers. The knives and forks 
^in use at table puzzled him very much and the 
embarrassment of as-king the amused steward at every 
^meal which dishes were free from meat became so 
acute that he decided to have all his meals m the 
cabin. His friend had no such difficulties, mixing 
freely with everyone, and trying to persuade the bag- 
ful youth to do the same. It was of no use. Nothing 
could persuade him to make any friends. It is true 
that one day he had a pleasant talk with an English- 
man, but just as they were getting on well, the latter 
‘gave ou^ihe opinion that the Hindu boy would not 
be able to. abstain .from meat when the weather got 
really cold. The Engli^man spoke out of kindness, 
fjut Mohandas was alarmed. He felt that his 
pKSiaus promise to his mother would in someway 
suffer if he even listened t o^.s^ic h opinions^. ,,,A11 his 
shyness came back and he retired still furtKer into 
his lonely seif. 

At last the long voj'age came to. an pnej, and at 
Southampton, Mohandas, wtsfijog t’o. honour the' 
occasion, puj ?p,.|3-wjjii^flannel suit^ hb yeryjiest. 
Tile season was_wel i* advanced i nto autumn and he 
found himself the only pwson wearing white clothes. 
However, leaving his luggage with an agent, wliicli 
he was told was the correct thing to do, he proceeded 
With some of the passengers to London. Here 
knowing no better, he look a room ip ai\_ expensive 
Hotel, where a friend. Dr. Mehta, caliedjipon him, 
told him it was very costly to live in a hotel, and 
recommended him to try to gel rooms in the house 
of a orivate family. 
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After many trial s and tribulations, some no^ 
\vitho.ut_ their c^omic side, he found accommodation^ 
in the house of an elderly widow who lived in a quiet' 
part of London. She was informed of her new 
guest’s vow not to touch meat, and promised to see 
that he was not offered any dish containing it. 
Whether the old lady did not understand vegetarian 
dishes, or wlietlter she considered that a person ^vlto 
did not eat meat, must not be offered anything else, 
the result was that if it had not been for the 
remainder of his own provisions, the young Indian 
would have gone xx*ry hungr}' indeed. This was 
only the beginning of his difficulties over his meat-' 
less diet. Nowadays vegetarianism is as well 
understood in London as in India, and man>^ 
'linglish people p rofes s if. Forty years ago it was 
difficult to find an eating house where n meal entirely 
of 'vegetables would be served. //.- - 
■ ' Howey^erj Mohandas hdd on hisjyay and kept his 
t’ow intact, although at last It came to his living 
alone and doing his own cooking. It was during 
this time that, he learned the lessons of self-help and 
reliance which^ were_^lo be of such valuable service 
to'liim in graver times. 

The .story of his life in England is very interesting, 
the main facts of it being that after wasting a good 
deal of time in trying to model himself on English 
lines, taking Ie.ssons in dancing, in I'rench^.and 
>l6ciition , lie saw the folly of it all, at least f or lim i'.): 
At this period of liis life, when in doubt about many 
things, he read for the first time the IShagavad Gila. 
He was deeply impres-sed with it. Jn his childhood 
he had often listened with delight to tlie beautiful 
story of the Ramayana, portions of which his old 
nurse Rambha had taught him to^a 3 ;_b)Uicart. |^is 
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ear, earl;*^ attuned to ilw ijoble beauty of the 
;Tiilsidas e^ic.^'Vas now c Harm e<l”fey the Gita. The 

• Sincere and Ig^y (eachTng of the Divine poem 
'awakened his dormant HindiiismAt Not for him the 
rdancing,_J^ French or the elocutioift but self-know- 
iHedge, f rug ality and the life <S’a serious student.) He 
ijSaw for the first time quite clearly why he was really 
-in England at all, and why the family had made such 
"Sacrifices to send him there. Not to amuse himself 
very certainly, but to take his law degree and to 

.•return to In^ia as support and comfort to them. 

♦ Just after h is 'dis yaverj of^lhc Gita, he 

^ad also the Sermon‘'on \K e Mo unt from the New 
iTestament, and the words VjJut F say unto you, that 
*jlti resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee 

*”*^1 the other also,’ 
affea fecT to that sofhefhmg^ within him that later 
^was t o co nfuse his enemies far inore than any form 
of retaiialion^^ould hay^, done.V"' ' '' 

I He now sA to w orfe in real'earnest, and appeared 
Hot the^ ^L ond^n Matriculalion, but failed in Latin. 
Thig great^^o w to l iim,^but his will was 

V tfengthe ning^ .u.a.nd_be , p l^c^^ al wg, pVactising 
*fresh e conom ic soTnatli^might not be too great 
[a burden on the good jKitient brother in India. He 
now -made some interesting friends, among them 
ibeing the remarkable but very unconjentional' 
[ Narayan Hemchandra. 

' The two men met at the house of Miss Manning, 
•of the National Indian Association, and the following 
conversation took place between them 

Gandhu — 'I have heard a good deal about you. 

I have also read some of your writings, I 
should be very pleased if you would be kind 
enough to come and see me.’ 
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Hemchandra. — 'Yes, and where do you stay?’ 
Gandhi. — ‘In Store Street.’ 

Hemchandra. — ‘Then we are neighbours. I 
nant to learn English. Will you teach me?’ 
Gandhi. — ‘I shall be happy to tench you any-^ 
thing I can, and I will tr\' my best.’ 

They made an appointment for the lesson, and 
though t/te teacher was not very well up in tlie 
difiiciilties of the grammar, they both enjoyed the 
meetings immensely. One day Hemchandra said to 
his friend, — ‘I have never been to school like yoif 
have. 1 have never felt the need of grammar in 
expressing my tlnnights. Well, do you kno\^ 
Bengali? I know it. 1 have travelled in Bengal: 
It is I who Itave given Maharslii DevendranafT^ 
Tagore’s works to the Gujarati-speaking, jv^rld. 
And I wish to translate into Gujarati the t reaSuV eV 
of many othefjanguagesj' and a great deal more all 
in the same tiigh-hown strain about liis plans to learn , 
English, FrenclTand German, to go to America, the i 
New World. 

And when the astonished young student of law 
asked him how he would find the money for all, 
those wide travels, Hemchandra replied, 'What do 
I^^need money for? I am not a fashionable fellow 5 
'like you.’ And indeed be was not, for he was the 
oddestdopking creature imaginable. He wore an*; 

brown cojit, no^^tfe.or collar, and a -woollen cap^ 
p,vitli a t ass el dat^ingTrom jj. He^ljS^o had a longj; 
beard, but in,^i,^ of diis *%iw^e^rior, Nnrayan 
Hemchandra in t lie_jnem^^ oLtliose who 

met him as on lionest kindly creature. Together the ^ 
"nvo Indians visited the great Cjlitluial Manning. ; 
^ilohandas Gandhi jjut on a visiting suit, but 
Narayan Hemchandra stuck lo his ancient coat andj 
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tasseled cap, saying with a jolly laugh, ‘You 
civilized fellows are all cowards.- Great men never 
look at a person’s exterior. They think of (ns heart.’ 
^ These words, though said half in jest, were to be 
r ecal led seriously enough in years to come by him 
who heard them."^' 

Hemchandra disappeared to Parts after a few 
months’ stay in ^ndon and eventually went to 
•America, where his' un convention al attire got him into 
trouble. Mohandas also went to Paris and saw the 
great Exhibition of, 1890.. ^, A{n ong the wonders he 
saw iheje^h^r^^ls the g rande ur and peace of the 
French cathedrals- Notre Dame especially im^ 
pressed him and he remarks that the people who 
spent millions in building such ‘divine cathedrals' 
could not but have the love of God in their hearts. 
Indeed the description of his visit to Paris makes 
the most pleasant reading. One realizes fr prn tt^hat_ 
eyp n.at t ]\at^eArlv age he possessed the moM ^h^iti ve 
and r eve'fen ty^it and one that reticteH ''^rj^’'e.TSily 
tp^n^tjWe^^uggestions. This is d eflibh^tr ated in Ins 
appreciat ion of the writings of Ruskin, and later 
the teaching of Tolstoi. It is doubtful whether any 
ptfier Indian has been more influenced by Western 
idealist s than Gandhi, and yet remained so true to 
his Hindu teaching. 

AfleSJSf.is!jfrh!,pU!!5j;"i5 irip.^he jelurnet) to 
London t o wrestl e afresh with th^ intricacies' of tjie 
law', and f ell' m t^ a state of p erpfexeir^depr^^on 
owing to the difiiciTlty of acquiring any knowledge 
of Indian law. At this time the Grand Old Man of 
India, Dadabhai Naoroji, was in London, and had 
formed an Association .fpr. I ndian students studying 
there. His aoifr^ws, to which Mohandas went and 
listened with wo nderin g admirati on, were always 
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attended by crowds of youpg men from India, anc 
/its influence over-'his audience was very strong 
Mohandas had a letter of introduction to him, bu 
hesitated to present it feeling that it would b( 
t resp assing upon a busy man’s time. He was 
fortunate enough however to meet an Englishman 
called Mr. Frederick Pincutt. Amongst otiiei 
things, this kindly adviser told liim to ,read^ .some 
Indian history, and also to study human nature, 
The young law student did his best to follow this 
advice, and by din t of hard study was at length able 
to pass his examinations on the loth of June 1891; 
on the iilh he wjis enrolled a member of the Higli 
Court, and on the 12th sailed for Iiome as Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi, Barrister-at-I^aw. 

The news of liis mother’s death did much to damp 
the joy of his first homecoming, but the faithful 
brother was there at the docks to meet him. In 
Bombay, Dr. Mehta, who had been Mr. Gandhi’s 
first visitor in London, invited the two brotliers to 
stay with him and a warm friendship sprang up 
between th^^^vo families./.^, .. f<* 

Great ex pec tations had._b<?en ^foundeduj.ing_the 

Gandhi family upon the p rospec ts of tlie 'b^_ 3 djng 
.lawyer and it was assumed that I^e . wpu j d .-v e r y s op n , 
buil d up a valuable_practice and r ^tb re the..f 3 mi(v. 
fpiiiines which had fallen rather low, owing possibly, 
(o the expense of the English visit. Difficulties also" 
arose over caste. Mr. Gandhi had crossed tlie .sea 
and been outcasted accordingly. had.J^^. hi.5 
three vows, but that was not enough tb_r§store_lijm’- 
t o the , fold. Knowing the strbfi/f ''prejudices of luV 
family, he was most careful not to offend their 
su sceptibiliti es. He tells us that he would not even 
drink a glass of water at their houses. 
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The consideration he,showed in these wavs went 
4_lQng„way-Jn re-?s,tabiibhing the estimation 

of the Modh Banias, who seeing his sincerity and 
humility, did everything they could to promo te h is 
welfare.^ Ip spite, ^ this ht was very qiiickiv 

plunged -into— 'domestic “ciifficulties. Fresh from 
England with perhaps an exaggerated idea of the 
value of some Western ideas, he attempted to force 
them upon his wife and children. He says with 
some sorrow that he only managed to make the 
former very unhappy^Jiu^ at aty-^^ate he was quick 
to realize this and l 5 -rn^e amends. Finding it 
impossible to make a professional start in Rajkot 
he took the advice of friends and went to Bombay 
with the intention of studying Indian law and at the 
same time endeavouring to pick up a few briefs. But 
it was not a success. The big city was very 
expensive, servants were hard to get, and briefs stiil 
more so. At last a case came. The fee was Rs. 30. 
but when Mr. Gandhi stood up to make his ^but 
he could not say a word. It was no use, his head 
was swimming and he could not think of a single 
question to put to the witnesses. He felt rather than 
saw the smiles of those present. All he could do 
was to sit down and' stamni^ bu t to the agent that 
he was unable to conduct the case. He suggested 
in a whisper that Mr. Patel should be asked to take 
his place. Then he fled from the Court, feeling that 
his legal career was over for ever, feeling too that 
the long training in England with its heavy expense 
to his relatives was utterly wasted. 

How could anyone e\"er be trust him 

with a case in future after the absurd exhibition he 
had made over his first one? But someone did — 
a poor Mussalman — ^whose land in Porbandar had 
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been ^onjiSlitedl, ' EJi* rame to Air. Gnndiii «'ifb a 
sorrowful tale, confident that a son of the late Diwan 
would do hi.s best to right the wrong. This time 
the young lawyer had nothing to do but draft a 
memorial. He had nothing to say, and so all went 
well. The draft was approved of, jbyt.^this sort of 
work was not going to build up a lucrative practice. 

He next thouglit of leaching, but an attempt to get 
a job to teach English in a Higli .School came to 
. nothing, as he had not graduated. Having failed 
in Bombay. Mr. Gandhi returned once more to 
Rajkot an 4 , by the help of his brother managed to 
pick up a meagre living. 

After some time at Rajkot, during which Air. 
Gandhi .suffered much from what he felt was an 
•atmosphere of bribery and corruption, o chance came 
to him to. eiii^ght-awa.iLf/omjLall and .start in a 
new country. It happened in this way. A Memon 
firm from Porbandar wrote to the elder Mr. Gandhi 
saying, ‘We have a business in South Africa. Ours 
is a big firm and we have a big case there in Court, 
our claim being ^^0,000.’ 'fhey then suggested 
that his brother should be sent out in the interests 
of the firm, painting out the advantages that would 
accrue to a young lawyer from seeing a new part of 
the world. 

After a great deal of discussion it was decided that 
Mr. Gandhi should accept the oiTcr to go to South 



Leaving his wife and two little children in Rajkot, 
he set o/T once more to Bombay, from where in 
April -1893 he sailed lo Durban in Natal. 

We ■ are now to follow this remarkable man 
through the most extraordinary adventures it has 
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ever been the lot of anv Hindu gentleman to 
experience. He landed m South Africa with evert- 
hope of spending a happy and useful year unclouded 
by any difficult)’ other than that of settling down in 
an entirely new country. His experiences in Eng- 
land had not however filled him with any doubt 
of his ability to do so. There he had been treated 
with courtesy and often with krndness. In South 
Africa matters were very different, for the ‘colour 
bai’ existed to the most intolerant extent, and when 
Mr. Gandhi arrived he was^^oon ntade to realize that 
position, training, and h is ' c redehTi^i fs' ~weiglTe3 as 
nothing compared to the fact that he was an Indian. 
•The humiliations that he endured upon this account 
and the magnificent way he fought the battle of his 
countrymen to a successful conclusion is a slory alt 
by itself, and one which it would be hard to excel 
in the history of one man’s achievement against 

o verpoweri n g odds-^^*^' 

How often must the cvords—' whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also' have come into Mr. Gandhi's mind during 
his years of trial, for in spile of the treatment he 
received, when the Boer War broke out he was 
among the first to volunteer his services. In the 
same way an epidemic of plague found him and 
his friends, English and Indian, risking their lives 
in the sepvj^of the stricken people. Through all the 
bitter oblorjuy of those South African years (he spent 
nearly twenty,, p|_th^.j::^t-yyr s_ pf. rhis^tJif^ ihere)^ 
Mr. Gandhi f qtigh^ h^*w 4y ^er u pwards towar'Ss 
an .unshakable ideal <jf' absolute selflessness. (In 
spite of imprisonment, insult, arid e\ery imaginable 
humiliation, 1\£ ^rnohroughjt jiU not only without* 
bitty^ness, but with love and forgiveness in his heart 
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for those who persecuted him. An iinpractkal creed 
perhaps, but none the less admirable and beautiful^ 

His wife and family were with him for most di 
the time, sharing his sorrows and his joys. Not 
the least of the latter was the life at Phoenix Park, 
where he formed a little colony in which all worked 
as brothers. Even the most menial task was per- 
formed by his children in the service of the 
community. In spite of her very real heroism during 
these years, his wife must have w'elcomed the time 
that saw them once again back in India. Her 
husband was now famous. As the champion of 
hi.s countrymen in South Africa, he had won the 
esteem of all Indians and the gratitude of many. 
He could have been rich had he wished, but money 
was not his goal. That men such as the statesman- 
patriot Gokhale received him as a brother was a 
rich reward indeed. He was happier, prouder, than 
he had ever thought it possible to be, and spent 
a little time in visiting Benares, wliere he hoped to 
see Airs. Besant, to whom he wislied to pay his 
respects. 

A little later he was once more in Bombay, trying, 
as before, with the help of friends to build up a 
practice in law. .This time it looked as if success 
might reward his perseverance and honesty, but 
other things were in store. Air. Gokhale, whose eyes 
were always upon him, had made his own plans 
to use this willing eager disciple. 

Just when it looked to him as if life was going to 
run on ordinary lines for him, he received a cable 
from South Africa saying, ‘Chamberlain expected 
here. Please return immediately.’ This cable was 
the result of a promise made by Mr. Gandhi when 
leaving South Africa. He had then agreed that if 
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he should ever be urgently needed to advise, or serve 
in any way, the Indian community, he would return 
at once. The call had come, and he was ready. 
Regardless of his own personal convenience, or the 
upsetting of his professional and fanuly life in 
Bombay, he set off immediately for Durban. He 
did not take his wife and children with him as he 
expected to be absent for only a year. Instead, he 
was accompanied by several Indian youths, whom 
it was his intention to settle in South Africa. He 
arrived in Durban only just in lime to draft the 
memorial which the Indian community wished to 
submit to the Secreiaiy of State for the Colonies, 
It was received coldly; bigger questions occupied 
South Africa at that time, but not anything so 
Important to the Indian seitlers. They were bitterlj' 
disappointed. They had set high hopes upon 
Mr. Chamberlain’s visit. He admitted that their 
grievances were genuine, but advised them to work 
agreeably with the Europeans. Mr. Gandhi shared 
the disappointment, but it did not deter him from 
pressing the rights of (he Indians in South Africa. 
Once again he was subjected to every kind of 
annoyance a!mo.st atnovnting to persecution but 
he refused to be driven out of the Transvaal 
until he had fully v indicate d tlie rights of his fellow- 
countrymen. ~ , 

This he achieved only a few months before the 
outbreak of the Great \Var, and it is typical of this 
man’s nature that as soon as he could possibly get 
to England he was there, organizing an Indian 
Volunteer Corp.s. His experience in the Boer "War, 
had taught him a great deal about a mbulance ^yo rk.^ 
and the readv spirit of co-operation he displayed was ’ 
valuable as an example to the Indian students who 
6 
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had for the first time In their lives to come under 
military discipline. j^We may admire Mr. Gandhi 
especially for sinking all memories of personal 
grievances in die desire to prove his loyally to the 
British Empire in her hour o/ need.] 

his Iicalth, undermined by incessant toil and 
sel^injii^tecl privations, uhich were part of liis 
doctrine in ids pursuit of Ahimsa, now broke down, 
and as he would not take the nourishing food that 
the doctors recomtnonded him, he was unable to 
regain sufficient strength to accompany the Indian 
Volunteer Corps to Neiley. Suffering from a severe 
attack of ple.urisy, he was for the most part confined 
to bed, c hafin g at his enforced inactivity when 
everyone was required in some way to help in the 
War. But it was of no use. He got worse and 
suffered intense pain. At last his friends persuaded 
him to return to India. Winter was approaching, 
and wit/i his complaint the damp cold u-tjuld be 
really dangerous. He was told that when sufficiently 
recovered, and if the need still existed, he could once 
more volunteer for war-service. 

And so lie went home, encased in a plaster jacket. 
His doctor ordered him to wear it until the Red Sea 
was reached, but (he pain and discomfort of it were 
.so great that after two days he was obliged to get it 
off somehow. The voyage wf^ unhappy one; 
everyone was anxious and c oniTtVain ed, and Mr. 
Gandhi was thankful to reach Bombay. Here he 
was received witli honour by the man whom he loved 
and revered above all others — pokhal^e. 

(''•"Tins in itself was enough t o wfpe out all memory 
of s light disappoi ntments and doubts. His heart 
seemed to fill up with jo%’ and peace. Gokhale the 
wise far-seeing statesman, his mind calm and 
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resigned, though death had already marked him for 
her own, had risked what little strength was left him 
to welcome the exile home. His friend had no 
further thought than to dedicate the rest of his hfe 
to the work which Gokhale and the members of the 
Servants of India Society were carrying forward. 
But from the first it was evident that his ideals and 
theirs were in reality widely different. However, 
the Society treated him with warm affection, and 
through the medium of Gokhale enabled him to 
realize his dearest wish, namely, to establish an 
‘Ashram’ where he could settle down with his real 
and adopted family that had made up part of the 
colony in South Africa. All M-as arranged, and he 
now prepared to go to Sabarmati, where in a 
short time he Itad established a regime very similar 
to the One over which he had presided at Phoenix 
Park, As before, the cooking, gardening, cleaning 
and all domestic tasks were undertaken by the 
teachers and students. At first the latter flagged 
under the hard routine, but in time their strength 
became equal to anything that they were expected 
to do. There is a little story of how on one occasion 
when a batch of voluntary enthusiasts cleaning the 
large cooking utensils, got a little weary of the task, 
they were cheered up by a group of their comrades 
who played to them on their sitarl 
The outdoor tasks and homely occupations were 
certainly good for the young men of the Ashram, but 
later it was felt that they interfered with their literary 
education. Mr. Gandhi has always been very frank 
in admitting the drawbacks, as well as claiming the 
advantages, of any system he has organized, and 
we are told of the failures as well as the successes 
of his propaganda. 
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When all seemed running smoothly at the new 
Ashram, the man to whom U owed its endowment 
died. Nothing could have brought greater grief or 
greater consternation into that industrious cheerful 
community than the telegram announcing that the 
great GoUhale was dead. A special meeting was 
called in the Ashram temple to mourn what was truly 
a national loss. The same day Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi 
left for Poona. It w.as then that Mr. Andrews, an 
English member of the Ashram, and a close friend 
of Mr. Gandlii, said to him in parting, ‘Do you 
think that a time will come for Satyagraha in 
India? And if so, have you any idea when it will 
come?’ 

‘It is difficult to say,’ replied Mr. Gandhi, ‘Tor 
one year I am to do nothing. For Gokhale took 
from me a promise that I should travel in India to 
gain experience, and to express no opinion on public 
question.^ until I have finished the period of 
probation. . . .' 

I To a man of Mr. Gandhi’s ardent and reforming 
[temperament, the year of enforced silence was no 
small tribute to the memory of his friend. •/Almost 
every day he \yas seeing things that he burned to 
remedy, injustice, real or fancied, touched him to 
the quick, i The sorrows of the poor, their failure to 
gain redress. of their small grievances, their helpless- 
ness and their s qualo r were added to his burden 
of responsibility tow’ards humanity^ jThe death of 
Gokhale had been to him more especially a blow, 
for he had looked upon that wise and balanced 
reformer as a pilo t in the ‘stormy sea of Indian 
public life.t f Under his guidance Mr. Gandhi had 
felt sure tnm he would have been ' able to use 
reasonably and wisely his own gifts' of enthusiasm 
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and determina^iCn^^ With Gokhale gone he felt 
rather like a Duovant §I«^jS«thout a rjjdde r ; he was 
throw n upon his own r^gurces and realized his deep 
responsibility .J With a desire to honour the memory 
of Gokhale, tir as he puts it himself, ‘to please the 
spirit of Gokhale,’ he sought admission to the 
Servants of India Society. But the members were 
divided about his election. Thev feared that Mr. 
Gandhi’s independence of outlook might imperil the 
very objects for which the Society was founded. 
The result was that after considerable mental distress 
Mr. Gandhi himself withdretv his application for 
membership. This 'v^s also^ to please Gokhale’s 
spirit. In his very‘Teti]^iai{6h, surely Mr. Gandhi 
enrolled himself among" iTie servants of Indja^l.^ 

was not really either a fire^'nti‘'or‘*^a r^'cv 
mtionar y, but a man who loved peace; this action ol 
his seemed to prove Jt. He did not retire from his 
'’Jjrojected membership as a gesture of defiance but 
.as one of respect for other men’s ideals. It is true 
■f^hat he was driven on by wliat he felt he had to do : 
although he could not embrace a moderate policy 
in a world that seemed to him to be hideous with 
injustice, he could respect it, and at times wish that 
he too could have been as those who can work 
patiently with conditions as they ar£j^^, ... ~ 

At the close of the War he was id.entified with the 
demand for Swaraj, but he hesitated to take full 
leadership of the movement. It was as if he felt the 
hand of Gokhale holding him back until tragic 
events, such a^s^ affair, decided him 

^upon jTcr'u^He of non-co-operation^ based upon his 
card.inal idea of non-violence. 

^,He ceased to hope for any result from poH^al 
action, and started upon his teaching of the gospel 
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salvation by tlie return to the spinning wheel and 
;tne wearing of kliadi. 

The idea in its broad simplicity appealed to the 
uneducated millions of Indian peasants. They were 
weary of the constant light in an increasingly com- 
p^tiuve world. To sit and spin and chatter round 
the household fires seemed like the promise of a 
perpetual holiday. Nothing to think about, just the 
hum of the wheel and the women’s voices as they 
turned it. How could they in their simplicity know 
of the economic demands of a progressive and 
a mb itious India? ( If there were millions who were 
content to adopt tire gospel of the spinning wheel, 
^here were also millions who had learned to 
appreciate the advantages of the railway, the motor 
car and the safe protection afforded ^by the British 
Government;! ^ ^ 

And so the _demands of civilization won. Though 
they not unquestionably the noblest they were 
t he s anest. ^The fight was bitter and prolonged, and 
it raged round one of the gentlest and kindest hearts 
that ever beat for Indiai It brought him so near 
death’s door, that a little more and he would have 
passed through. \lt ts consoling Jo remember, whem 
r eviewin g those years of politiraf^s^^fe and ^mis- 
understanding, that upon both sides there w.as a 
r^ect tor the icleals_ ' ' 

■ If Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, the Alahatma 
of the Indian multitude, saluted the British Empire 
with his left hand it u'as because his right was 
pledged to India. 
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